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THE DUKEDOM OF CLARENCE. 
(Continued from 7* 8, ix. 483.) 

The second creation was made by Henry IV. 
in favour of his second son, Thomas, in 1412. 
He could trace no descent from the first duke, 
and this was an entirely new creation. It is 
not known where or when this ce was born; 
his father was then only Earl of Derby, with no 

pect of occupying the throne, he latter 
loaee king in 1399, and Thomas, like his pre- 
decessor in the title, was made Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland at the commencement of the reign. 
He was then scarcely more than eighteen years 
old. The sister island was in its customary con- 
dition of lawlessness and turmoil. The Irish 
annals tell us that ‘‘ Thomas, the son of the 
King of the Saxons, came to Erin; that he 
took the Earl of Kildare prisoner, ‘and that 
Hitsin Tuite with great loss was slain.” It is 
difficult to see why the “loyal Earl of Kildare” 
was arrested; he had been fighting against the 
rebellious Irish, and was on his way to con- 

tulate the new viceroy at Oarlingford when 

was seized and taken prisoner. The annals 
further tell us that in 1409 “the King of the 
Saxons was seized with leprosy, and that SThomas 
of Lancaster left Ireland in uence, havi 
liberated the Earl of Kildare.” While in 


he is said to have encountered a riot or rebel- 
lion, and to have been seriously wounded. In 
1411 we meet with him in London in a less 


Dic- | dignified position :— 


“Upon the Eve of 8. John the Baptist Thomas and 
John, the King’s sons, being at Eastchepe in London, at 
supper, after midnight, a Oy: debate happened between 
their men and the men of the Court, lasting »n hour, till 
the mayor and the sheriffs with other citizens, ceased 
the same.””—Stow, ‘ Annales,’ 1411, 

There are other references to his gay and riotous 
living in the ‘London Chronicle,’ edited by Sir 
Harris Nicolas in 1827, Yet this was probably 
exceptional; he could not have been altogether 
ill-disposed "and unruly, or he would not have 
been made President of the Council by his father 
in the room of the Prince of Wales when the latter 
was so disrespectful to Judge Gascoigne. To this 


; | Shakespeare makes allusion in ‘1 Henry IV.,’ IIL. 


ii: — 

Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost, 

Which by thy younger brother is supplied. 
He presided at the Council held at Southampton 
in 1415 when the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope 
of Masham, and Sir Thomas Grey were condemned 
to death for high treason. He was ted Duke 
of Clarence, Eari of Albemarle, and KG. July 9, 
1412, at a Council held at Rotherhithe, at which 
his elder brother, Henry, Prince of Wales, was 
not present. Most of the chroniclers bint at a 
suspicion of rivalry between the brothers, in con- 
sequence of the preferment of the younger, and to 
this Shakespeare seems to allude in ‘2 Henry IV.,’ 
IV. iv. The King addresses his son thus :— 
How chance thou art not with the prince, thy brother? 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas; 
Thou hast a better place in his affections 
Than all thy brothers; cherish it my boy, 
And noble offices thou mayest effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 
Between his greatness and thy other brethren. 
No necessity for such mediation seems to have 
arisen. Clarence, Bedford, and Gloucester are 
always found acting in concert with Henry, both 
while Prince of Wales and after bis accession. To 
Clarence were pawned the King’s jewels when he 
invaded France :— 

“To Thomas, Duke of Clarence, 12 July, 1415, as 
security for what might be due to him and to his 
retinue, according to certain indentures, the Crown 
Henry.” 

In 1412 the duke was sent by his father into 
France to help the Duke of Suasniee sailing from 
Southampton with fourteen ships he landed at “St. 
Fasters, in Normandy.” The expedition came to 
nothing, but not until the English had committed 
many depredations, as if in an enemy’s country. 
Indeed, Clarence bcasted that he had come for the 
very purpose of winning back Aquitaine for the 
English crown ; he waste Maine and Tou- 


raine, and attempted further conquests. Eventu- 
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ally the Duke of Orleans a considerable tri- 
bute to induce the English to retire. See Martin, 
* Histoire de la France,’ vol. v. p. 525; Walsing- 
ham, ‘Historia Angl.,’ a.p. 1412; and the ‘London 
Chronicle’ of the same date. The Duke of Clarence 
did not return to England till after his father’s 
death. That there could have been no serious en- 
mity between Henry V. and his brother is shown 
by the confidence reposed in the latter by the 
former. All through the campaign in France 
Clarence loyally co-operated with Soon and per- 
formed prodigies of valour. In 1418 he was with 
the King before Harfleur ; conducted the siege of 
Caen, took Pont de l’Arche, and aided in the 
investiture and capture of Rouen. He was with 
Henry again at Melun, and was made Captain of 
Paris in the same year. He was at Troyes with 
Henry and his brother Richard on occasion of the 
betrothal of Katherine to the King of England, 
and when Henry went with his bride to be 
crowned, Clarence was left commander of the army 
and Constable of France. His father is said to 
willed disposition, igent counsel o' 
more experienced advisers, and rash in action. It 
was this failing which led to the first disaster suf- 
fered by the English army. in France, and pre- 
judiced the fortunes of England in that country, 
resulting in his own premature death :— 

“ Being betrayed by bis scout-master, a Lombard, who 
had reported the number of the enemy to be far inferior 
to what it was, and having left behind him his billmen 
and archers, in whom his chief strength consisted, 

ipitated himself, contrary to the advice of his cap- 

s, into a battle at Baugé, in Anjou, which province 
had sided with the Dauphin. On the French side were 
many Scotchmen ; both sides fought with equal courage, 
and the Duke, — himself in the throng of the 
battle, and giving proofs of singular valour, dismounted 
and attacked my ye the Earl of Buchan, who 
wounded him in face and finally dispatched him 
with his spear.” 
This was on Easter Eve, 1421. In consequence, 
Henry hanged every Scotchman he could take in 
France, on the plea that they were fighting against 
their own king, James L., who was in the English 
army. The spear with which Clarence was killed 
is said to have been in possession of Sir Walter 
Scott at Abbotsford. The duke’s body was with 
difficulty recovered, but was finally brought to 
Canterbury and buried in the Cathedral, accord- 
ing to his own request, “ at the feet of his father.” 
He is commemo on & monument in St. 
Michael’s Chapel, in the same cathedral, by the 
side of his wife, Margaret, Countess of Kent, and 
widow of his uncle, the Earl of Somerset. The 
date of her marriage to Clarence is not known. 
She was sister and heir to Edmund, the last Hol- 
land, Earl of Kent. Her first husband was John 
Beaufort, natural son of John of Gaunt, created 
Earl of Somerset in 1397. She had one son by 
this marriage, who died Earl of Somerset in 1418. 


The monument referred to is peculiar. In so far 
as Thomas of Clarence is concerned it is a ceno- 
taph only, since he is buried, as we have shown, in 
another part of the cathedral. It represents three 
figures: the Duchess in the centre, Thomas of 
Clarence on her right, and Beaufort on her left 
side. The motto for the duke’s epitaph is more 
singular still, for it requires, in order to preserve 
the Latin metre, that the words Thomas and Clar- 
ence should be read in an abbreviated form :— 
Hic in tumulo Tho. Dux. Clar. 

The will of this Clarence is also preserved in 
Nichols’s ‘ Wills,’ p. 230, as made on. <ly 10, 
1417, before he left Eng to join the army in 
France. He founded a chantry for his own soul 
and those of his father and mother and other 
relatives in Canterbury Cathedral, and another 
chantry at “‘ Newark in Leicestershire.” Dugdale 

of his manors and lands. 

is widow a nun at Sopwell Priory, where 
she died tn 1440. He loft no 

Noble, in his ‘ History of the College of Arms, 
p. 61, traces the origin of the Clarencieux Herald 
to this duke :— 

“Hi V. preferring the herald of his brother 
Thomas, consiable of the kingdom, created him a King 
of Arms under the title of Clarencieux, and placed 
the south of England under his care. Wm. Horseley 
was 80 created,” 
See for this dukedom Sandford’s ‘Genealogy,’ 
B. iv. 5, p. 309, and Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage,’ vol. ii. 

1 J. 
P.S.—On p. 483, third line of the first column, 
** father ” should be brother. 

(To be continued.) 


In Mr. Masxett’s interesting paper on this 
ee is stated that the marriage of Lionel 
Duke of Clarence with Elizabeth de Burgh “ was 
deferred till 1354.” Allow me to remind your 
readers that some years since in ‘N. & Q.’ I was 
able to prove a | from the Michaelmas 
Issue Roll for 16 Edw. III. that this marriage 
took place in 1342. AsI cannot give the reference 
to my paper, the Index being just now inaccessible, 
permit me to repeat the transcript 


“To Bartholomew de Bourghassh, by his own hands, 
in payment of the entire sum expended by him, paid to 
divers men of London for divers jewels bought from them 
for the use of Elizabeth, daughter of W., late Earl of 
Ulster, for the espousals [sponsal’] between Lionel, son 
of the Lord King, and the said Elizabeth, lately solemn- 
ised at the Tower of London; namely, for a ohn crown 
set with stones, a girdle garnished with goldsmiths’ work, 
@ nouch and a tressure set with goldsmiths’ work, and a 
ring with a ruby stone, which jewels were delivered to 
the said Elizabeth of the King’s gift.”—Sept. 9, 1342, 

On Jan. 1, 1347, the Patent Roll names Eliza- 
beth, ter and heir of William, late Earl of 
Ulster, “ married to our son Lionel” (Rot. 
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Pat., 20 Edw. III, part iii.); and Oct. 5, 1349, 


“Elizabeth our dearest daughter, wife of Lionel 
our son” (Rot. Pat., 23 Edw. IIL, part iii.). 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Is Mr. Maske t correct in styling Lionel, son 
of Edward III., “Prince”? Were the younger 
sons of our kings ever known by this title before 
James II.? E. Lzaton 


THE ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY’: ADDENDA 
AND CORRIGENDA, 


(See 7% 8, v. 504; rhe ef vii, 12; viii. 4, 114; 
nn pple. (not in D.). Ante 1450. ‘ Colkelbie Sow,’ 


And frome thair ferm first rutit ground dewydit, 
Thay may nocht than be natur, so abscidit, 
Do fructifie and flureiss as afoir. 

Abraird, Abreird (in D. = only under “ Braird"’). 
Henryson’s ‘ Fables,’ 3 : “Springis flowers and the 
corne abreird,” 

Acolythist (earliest instance in D., 1726). 1606, Birnie, 
‘Blame of Kirk Buriall,’ p. 10 (reprint, 1833) : “ Vespi- 
lones or bear-men, whose peculiar calling was (being 
followed in rankes by the Acoluthists their friends, 
wherof now the Roman Bishops hes bereft them) to 
carry their corps.” 

Actitate (not in D.). 1538, Indorsement on Petition 

Piteairn’s ‘Ancient Criminal Trials in Scotland,’ i. 
*): “Suerte being first funding to the Justice Clerk, 
and actitate in the bukis of Adjurnale, that he sal nocht 
( M D., 1513). 1614, ‘D (Pite., 

A-dri latest in D., 4, ‘ Dittay’ 

Grim, iii, 265) : Ever attending and Tollowing 
adreich upone the saide Johnne Mathow.” 

A ffectiously (no instance in D. between 1430 and 1755). 
Circ. 1580, Sir R. Maitland, ‘ Complaint aganis the Lang 
Proces,’ 23, * Poems,’ p- 50 (1830) : “ And him exhort, 

, and pray affectiouslie.’ 

Afjfile (latest in D., 1520). Circ. 1570, A. Arbuthnot, 
* Miseries of a Puir Scolar,’ st. vii.: “ And to dissemble 
man my tung affyle” (Pinkerton’s ‘ Anct, Scot. Poems,’ 
1786, p. 150). 

A — (not in D.). 1606, Birnie, ‘ Kirk 
Burial’ (1833, p. : “That Heresie, whose afterling 
entry falling out in eo dreg of all tymes doth render it 


Agateward (D. only 1647). 1530,‘ Register of Privy 
Seal of Scotland,’ Respite to Hectour M‘Clane : “ Cum- 
im to ye Kingis grace” (Pite., ‘Crim. Tri., 

Alderman (D., “a i in English and Irish 
cities and boroughs ”’). e title was formerly in use in 
Scotland also, 1488, Indorsation of Summons (Pitc., 
* Crim. Tri.,’i. 10*) : “ Before thir witnes: Andro Busby 
alderman of Are....... with others diverse.” 1562, Privi- 
lege of Exemption (cbid., i, 418*) : “ Provest Aldermenne 
and Bailleis of our burrowes & cieties,” 

Allaka key 1587, Se, Ld. Treasurer's 


Acets, (Pite., ‘Crim. i. 289%): “The Queenis 
t. Andrew's Day (not in D.). 1604, 


A 
Record in Pite., ‘ Crim. Tri.’ ii. 437: “M our and 
Slauchter committit at Andersmes, I" sax hundreth and 
tua yeiris.” 
Ane=ass (not in D.), Dunbar, * General Satyre,’ 24: 
Sa mony anis and mulis 
Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 


Apotheticary, Age in D.). 1606, Birnie, ‘ Kirk 
Burial,’ p. 10 (1833): “On whom, after Anatomicall 
exinteration, Apotheticary applications are so excessively 
employed.” 

Appliable (earliest in D., 1499). Ante 1450, ‘ Colkelbie 
Sow,’ 562: 


_ So gentil in all his gestis and appliable. 

Assoin, sb. (latest in D., 1375). 1598, Record in Pite., 
* Crim, Tri.,’ ii. 65: “The samin ‘sucht nawyis be delayit 
in respect of ony assoinzie of seiknes.” 

Asound, Northern form of Aswooned (no instance in 
D.). 1607, Record in Pite., ‘ Crim. Tri.,’ ii. 525: “ Sclio 
continewit ane lang space asound.”’ 

Avenant, Used as sb., ‘Gawain and Gologras,’ iii, 1: 
“ Thus endit the avynantis with mekil honour.” 

Averoyne (only one instance in D.). Ante 1400, ‘ Pistill 
of Susane,’ st, ix. : + 

Dasye and ditoyne, Ysope and averoyne. 
Awp—whap, curlew. Dunbar, ‘Thistle and Rose,’ 122: 
And bawd him be as just to awppis and owlis 

As unto pacokkes, 

Bauchle, Bachle, v. D. has bauwchle=vilify, but not 
==shamble (of a horse). Jamieson gives two instances, 
to which add, 1610, ‘ Dittay’ in Pite., ‘Crim Tri.,’ iii. 
78; “Tuik frome him his awin horse and cuist him 
upone ane bachillane naig.”’ 

Badling. The quotation from the ballad, “ Thingis in 
kynde desyris thingis in Pinkerton’s ‘ Sc, Po.,’ is 
dated “ante 1600." It might be circ. 1500, as this 
ballad is amongst the ‘ Ancient Poems’ printed by Chep- 
1508. D. las of 

iliery (earliest in D., ). ‘Sir Eglamour 
Artois,’ 651 (‘ Ancient Poems,’ Edinb., 1827) : 
Ilke officer in his balyhory. 
Bairdin (?). 1501, G. Douglas, ‘ Pal. of Hon.,’ iii. st. 9: 
This gudelie carvell, taiklit traist on raw, 
Was on the bairdin wallis quite ouirthraw. 

Base, v.—humble (D., 1538). 1505, G. Douglas, ‘ King 
Hart,’ i, st, 22: 

The bernis both wes basit of the sicht. 

Battelour—juggier (Fr. basteleur, Cotgrave; not in 
D.). 1591, ‘Rob Stene’s Dream,’ p. 17 (Edinb., 1836): 
“ That battelour he blinds your ee.” 

Bausy, adj.—large, coarse (not in D.), Dunbar, ‘Com- 
plaint to the King,’ 56: 

And bausy handis to beir ane barrow. 

Bawd—hare (earliest in D., 1592). 1486, ‘ Bk. of St. 
Albans,’ f. 4: “ Bestis of the chace of the stenkyng 
fewte—the Baude.” 

Bayand—baying, Ppl. adj. (2) (D., 1538). 1513, G. 
Douglas, ‘ Ain.,’ iii. 1, 35: 

uhar, at the bayand costis syde of the sea. 
R. D. Witsow. 


or it too late 
to return to the original, and apparently the cor- 
rect form of this word now so generally used? The 
priceless ‘ New English Dictionary’ of Dr. Murray 
says: “‘ Archeo-, ad. Greek &pyaco- comb. form 
of dpxaios, ancient, primitive (f. apx7, beginning 
Formerly, and still occasionally, spelt archato-"; 
and then quotes many examples from 1607 
(archaiology) down to the present form archeo- 
logy. As the @ and are constantly 
confused in writing and printing, and neither of 
them is correct, the old form archaiology would be 
far better for future use. The examples quoted 
by Dr. Marray are too numerous to be given, but 
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the following are worth noting: archeologie, 1669 ; 
archialogy, 1731 ; arch@ological, 1782 and 1790 ; 
archeography, 1804 ; and archaologic, 1806. 


List or Jacosirs Nostemen, 1745.—It has 
not hitherto been known that a list had been pub- 
lished ; but on arranging my Jacobite — I 
found a printed ‘List of Noblemen, Gentlemen, 
and others Attainted and Adjudged as Rebels 
since 24 June, 1745.’ The list of names occupies 
three folio foolscap pages, and is docketed “A 


true Copy. D. Depaty King’s Re- 
Edinburgh. 


Cortovs Nortices.—A friend informs me that 
by the side of the main road about four miles 
from Canterbury he saw the following curious 
notice, “‘ Traction i and other persons 
taking water from this pond will be prosecuted.” 
This is as good aa a notice I once saw in a 
barber's window, “ Hair cut while you wait.” 

Bouruer. 


At Tynemouth a: , some thirty or more years 
mS the alarming announcement, “ Visitors are cautioned 
against bathing within a hundred Foy of this spot, 
several persons having been drowned lately by order 
of the authorities.” 


Nariowat Frowers. (See 4 ii. 402.)—On 
the page above referred to, in regard to national 
flowers, it is asserted that as the national flower 
of England is the rose and that of France the 
flower-de-loce, so the corn-flower is the national 
flower of Prussia. Will correspondent or 
some other reader kindly us the authority for 
the statement ? 

Is the corn-flower the centaurea, so famous for 
curative qualities that it took its name from Chiron, 
the prince of Centaur doctors? If not the centaurea, 
what is it? How long has the corn-flower been 
chosen above all others by Prussians ; and what 
was the ground of their preference ? 


James D, Buruzr. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Erox Swisaive Biocx.—The following ma 
be interesting to Etonians, and is, I think, worthy 
of arecord in ‘N. & Q.’ During some disturbance 
in or about the year 1863, one Lewis (a King’s 
Scholar), then at Eton, abstracted the flogging 
block, with a view of saving it from destruction. 
Lewis shortly after obtained & postmastership at 
Merton College, Oxford, took it with him there, 
and on his death the block came into possession of 
his father, Dr. Lewis, in Glamorganshire. This 
story my brother, Mr. F. T. Bircham, of the Local 
Government Board, resident at Chepstow, got from 
Dr. Lewis, and at the same time a promise that 
the block should be given to my brother, to be 
returned to Eton. Dr. i however, kept it 


till hie death the other day, when my brother 

obtained it from Mrs. Lewis, and took it to Eton 

giving it over into the i 

last. block was lower 
on it appear carved, among 

other names, those of Milman, Lonsdale, Routh, 


Wellesley, and H. Hall, 1773. 
Hic 


allusion to Shake- 
speare which has hitherto escaped notice—at least 
it does not occur in Ingleby’s ‘Century of Praise,’ 
second edition, nor in br. urnivall’s ‘Three Hun- 
dred Fresh Allusions’—is to be found in a play en- 
titled ‘The Famous Tragedy of King Charles I.,’ pub- 
lished anonymously in the year 1649. The allusion 
to Shakespeare appears in the “Prologue to the 
Gentry,” and runs as follows :— 

Though Johnson, Shakespeare, Goff, and Davenant, 

Brome, Sucklin, Beaumont, Pletcher, Shirley, want 

The life of action, and their learned lines 

Are loathed by the monsters of the times, &c. 

Morais Jonas. 


Bensow Famity. (See S. viii. 207, 277, 
362 ; ix. 104; 6" S. viii. 496 ; ix. 73, 175, 238.) 
—In February, 1703, the news was received of 
the death of Admiral Benbow at Jamaica. His 
widow, being pensioned, probably continued to 
reside at Deptford, where it would appear that the 
youngest and unmarried daughter, Catherine, kept 
her widowed mother company till her death at 
Deptford on Dec. 14, 1722, having survived her 
husband twenty years. In six months after, viz., 
July 25, 1723, Catherine married Paul Calton, 
of St. Peter's, Cornhill, London, afterwards living 
se, Me Milton, near Abingdon, where a son, 
Benbow Calton, was baptized on Dec. 15, 1726, 

TaYcor, 


Honeary Warer.—This fashionable medicine, 
or refreshment, used by women of rank in the 
last century, is often mentioned satirically by 
the critics of social manners in that age. It was, 
apparently, crude or rectified alcohol with a 
tincture or maceration “through it,” as the tradi- 
tional Irishman would say, of rosemary (vide 


¥ |*Tbhe Young Ladies’ School of Art,’ to which I 


have elsewhere referred, p. 58) :— 

“Hungary water: Take a tity of the flowers of 
rosemary ; put them into a al: sets and pour in as 
much spirit of wine as the flowers can imbibe; dilute 
the retort well, and let the flowers macerate for six days ; 
then distil it in a sand-heat.” 

In fact, this “H water” was an elegant 
stimulant (with an innocent name) for “ great 
ladies,” and its use might be compared with that 
of chloral hydrate, chlorodyne, or morphia at the 
present day. Rosemary, of course, was formerly, 
though not now, “ officinal.” 

In the same little book (p. 49) is incidentally 
mentioned, under “ Dyeing of Thread,” the colour 
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called “Isabella,” the story of which is too well 
known for me to repeat: “Orange and Isabella, 
with fustick, weld, and rocou.” 

On p. 143, “For the Bite of a Mad Dog,” I 
may note that the elder tree is said to be “called 
the boun-tree in some parts of Scotland”; and 
that a relic of superstition is also included, for the 
lady, having stated the supposed specific, adds : 
“* And repeat the dose the next new and full moon 
after the first, till the cure is compleated.” 

H. ve B. H. 


Superstition Mansriztp.—The following 
newspsper cutting, referring to the observance of 
New Year, 1890, seems of interest suffizient to 
deserve a place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“At the Mansfield police court on Saturday a young 
man named Ebenezer Allwood was brought up in custody 
charged with assaulting a yorug woman of respectable 
family, named Mary Frisby, at Mansfield on New Year's 
pam boy The case brought to light an extraordinary 
bit of superstition on the part of the girl’s mother, which 
there is no doubt was the primary cause of the assault. 
The young woman attended the mi inight service at the 
parish church, and returned home a few minutes past 
twelve o'clock ; but the mother, believing in the supersti- 
tion that it is unlucky for a female to enter the house on 
New Year's morning before a man, told the daughter 
that neither her father nor brother had yet come home, 
and she was to wait about until they came to enter the 
house first. The girl, in consequence, went for a stroll, 
the morning being moonlight, and returned to the house 
five times, but, as her father and brother had not re- 
turned, the mother kept the door’ :ked. For the sixth 
time she went for a walk along the streets, this being 
about a quarter to one o'clock, wh»n the prisoner met 
and assaulted her.” 


Gr Raven. 
Hall. 


Doxe or Times of May 


draws attention to the prescription exhibited 
the Royal Military Exhibition, dated Apri! 30, 
1769, 49, Dawson Street, Dublin, exposed to 
have been written by Sir Fielding Uuld, ».D., for 
the Countess of — and the young child, 
afterwards Duke of Wellington, remarkable as 
fixing date of birth anterior to that usually accepted 
as the birthday of the Iron Duke. 

Harpric Moreryry. 


Warertoo.—It is to be regretted that the 
——- describing the fight at Waterloo, which 

sold to visitors at the panorama now exhibiting 
is not more accurate. It repeats the silly, and oft 
denied, order attributed: to Wellington, “Up 
Guards and at them”; it also reasserts that the 
duke met Blucher after the battle at La Belle 
Alliance farm, which the duke himself emphatically 
denied. But the worst error occurs in describing, 
and showing on the plan, the gallant 52nd Regi- 
ment in a position quite different from that which it 
occupied at the close of the day. It then was in 
line on the right of our Guards, and as the French 
advanced up the hill its colonel, Sir John Colborne, 


suddenly wheeled it to the left, and fired volleys 
into the flank of the French column, which broke 
and fled. This was the turning point of the 
struggle, and credit for it should be given to the 
52ad, whose fire, followed by a charge, was 
ably seconded by the advance of the English 
Guards under Maitland. Owing to the defection of 
the Belgian troops this part of Wellington's line, 
the right, was at this time the weakest, being almost 
unsupported, so that the advance of about six 
thousand infantry in columns seemed destined to 
burst through it, Fsrtunately the 520d was a well 
led and strong battalion ; it had marched on the 
ground with more than one thousand men, a 
number in excess of any other English regiment 
in the figat. The writer of the pamphlet places the 
52nd on the wrong side (the left) of the main road 
leading from Brussels to Genappe, and it is a pity 
he had not carefully studied Capt. Siborne’s valu- 
able model of the battle in the museum of the 
Royal United Se: vice Institution. 
Watrter Hamitrton, 

ResToRaTIon OF A i Recister: Lam- 
BOURNE, co, Essex.—Tb« early register of this 
parish was sent anonymously by Parcel Post to 
the rector on June 4, 1889. The parcel, which 
bore the post-mark “ Essex Road, N.,” conteined 
a slip of paper, on which was written, “Found in 
an old box, please vowledge in Standard.” An 
acknowledgment fro. the Rev. G. F. Wright, 
Rector of Lambourne, of safe receipt, ap in 
the Standard of June 7, 1889. There are two paper 
fly-leaves at the beginning and end of the volume; 
the burials, 1705-9, are on one of the end paper 
leaves, and on the last a list of burials in 1788, 
ut these a again in their proper place in No. 4 
egister. The writing and spelling seem to indicate 
chat the latter page is a memorandum by some 
illiterate person. On the first paper leaf is a note 
that “This Booke belongeth unto the Parish of 
Lamborne in the County of Essex. Anno Domini 
1681. J. L., Curate” (¢.¢, John Lavender), On 
the second leaf appears, in Bishop Wynyff’s very 
neat handwriting, “Memorandum that y* Para- 
phrase of Erasmus belonginge to y* Parish Church 
of Lamborne is in the custodie of Thomas Wynnyff 
now Parson of Lamborne, and is by him to be 
restored againe to the use of y* church.” The 
volume is of parchment, and contains, entries of 
baptisms from Sept. 2, 1582, to Oct. 24, 1709 ; 
marriages from Nov. 29, 1584, to Oct. 6, 1708 ; 
and burials from Feb. 6, 1584, to Feb. 16, 1708/9. 
This early register has now been privately printed 
by Mr. F. A. Crisp, of Grove Park, Denmark Hill, 
London, S.E. An interesting account of Lam- 
bourne, by G. B., with views of the church and 
Dews Hall, will be found in Gent. Mag., 1821, 
vol. xci. part ii. pp. 297-8. 


Danie, HirwEtt. 
34, Myddelton Square, . 
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Iyscription To K. Aurrep, at Lirrte Dair- 
rrecp.—On May 23 the Archbishop of York re- 
ed the church at Little Driffield, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, On the north wall of the 
chancel there is a modern inscription : “ Within 
this Chancel lies interred the Body of Alfred, King 
of Northumberland, who departed this Life Janu- 
ary 19th, a.p. 705, in the 20th Year of his Reign. 
Statutum est omnibus semel mori.” Whether he 
was so buried or not has caused much controversy, 
into which it is not necessary to enter here. 
ancient chroniclers record his death at Driffield on 
“19. Cal. Ianuarij”; see, ¢g., ‘Florence of Wor- 
cester,’ 1592, p. 262; but this is December 14, 
not January 19. Notice the text, which is Heb. 
ix. 27 (in Allen's ‘ Yorkshire,’ iii. 422, we have 
“et” for est; and in Ross’s ‘Celebrities of the 
Yorkshire Wolds,’ 1878, p. 20, “ semil ” for semel). 
The text as it stands flatl contradicts 1 Cor. xv. 
51, where, however, the ulgate differs. But in 
Heb. ix. 27, the Vulgate has “ statutum est homi- 
nibus semel mori.” The confusion of hominibus 
with Omnibus is possibly due to some late Latin or 
early Italian version, in which the initial h would 
disappear. The confusion is not recent either in 
Latin or English, Omnibus is printed in the 
margin of p. 245 a, of an edition of Peter Lombard, 
Paris, 1553. It also occurs on the sheath of a 
Bristol sword, 1670, Proc. Soc. Ant., second series, 
xii. 327. ‘* All” occurs twice in a careful reprint 
of Pearson ‘On the Creed ’ (1659), edited by James 
Nichols, 1848, pp. 433, 541; and twice in the 
* Works’ of W. (0b. 1795), 1837, pp. 467, 
817. It is also found in a sermon by Canon 
Liddon, printed in the Contemporary Pulpit, 
January, 1887, p. 55, but it is only fair to add 
that for the printing the himself in 
no way responsible. 


Tue Commonweatta Fiac.—In ‘ Woodstock,’ 
chap. viii., there are a couple of mistakes which, 
considering Sir Walter Scott’s partiality to the study 
of heraldry, are very curious, The banner of Eng- 
land, he +” was no longer flying over the Round 
Tower at Windsor; “in its room waved that of 
the Commonwealth, the cross of St. George, in its 
colours of blue and red, not yet intersected by the 
diagonal cross of Scotland, which was soon after 
assumed, as if in evidence of England’s conquest 
over her ancient enemy.” It is possible that he 
did not know that the Commonwealth did not, at 
any time, carry on its banner the diagonal cross 
of Scotland intersecting St. George’s cross ; but he 
certainly did know that St. George’s cross has no 
blue about it. J. K. L. 


Avtiecep Caayce or Cimarte Icetanp.— 
With your permission I should like to make a 
small comment on a passage in the highly inter- 
esting work recently published under the title 
‘ Narrative and Critical History of America’ The 


editor is Mr, Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard 
University, and the second chapter, which con- 
tains the passage in question, is by himself. After 
alluding to the Irish settlement in the island, 
which appears to have been the earliest of all, and 
to have by the Norse immigration 
into Iceland towards the end of the ninth century, 
Mr. Winsor proceeds :— 

“ Here Columbus, w as he tells us, he visited the 
island in 1477, oan Be So that, if we may place 


The | reliance on the appreciable change of climate by the 


precession of the equinoxes, a thousand years ago and 
more, when the Norwegians croseed from Scandinavia 
and found these Christian Irish there, the island was not 
the forbidding spot that it seems with the lapse of cen- 
turies to be becoming.” 


If any a iable change has taken place in the 
climate of feeland within historic times, this can- 
not have arisen from any directly astronomical 
cause. The precession of the equinoxes can never 
produce any climatic change, consisting as it does 
in a conical motion of the earth’s axis round a 
int in its centre. The diminution in the ob- 
iquity of the ecliptic is a different phenomenon, 
due to planetary perturbation. So far as it goes 
it tends, of course, to diminish the of 
in seasonal temperature ; but its whole extent is 
small, amounting only to about 45” in a century. 
po mes han last thousand years the obliquity has 
only ged by about 7’, and since the time of 
Columbus less than 2}'. Surely Mr. Winsor’s 
language is calculated to give a wrong impression 
with regard to what that great navigator noticed ! 
That he should have found “no ice” in Iceland 
would indeed have been extraordinary. What 
really surprised him seems to have been to find an 
open sea much further to the north, in which it was 
ible to sail without being blocked in by the 
ice. The Norwegians at first gave the island the 
name of Snjaland, or Snowland, but afterwards 
changed this to Island, probably on account of the 
masses of drift ice frequently carried to its western 
shores from the coast of Greenland. The word is 
signifies ice in the Scandinavian tongues. It was 
the same also in Old German and in Anglo-Sax 
though in modern German it has become ¢is, 
in English ice. W. T. Lyx. 
Blackheath, 


PrerensE.—In the phrase “malice prepense” 
the etymology of prepense is not very easy. I give 
it as from Lat. pre, beforehand, and the French 
penser. Godefroy’s O.F. Dictionary gives an 
example (s.v. “ Porpenser”) of the phrase “de 
malice ” This may seem decisive, but 
it is not so. Scheler (s.v. “ Pour”) points out the 
extraordinary confusion, in French, between pour, 
O.F. por (properly Lat. pre), and par (Lat. per) ; 
and he might have included F. pré- as well. The 
confusion seems to be one of long standing, for in 
the second section of the ‘Laws of William the 
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Conqueror’ Thorpe’s edition speaks of “ agweit 
purpensé,” i.¢., premeditated lying in wait. But 
another reading is = Littré, s.v. 
“Pourpenser,” and mid’s ‘Die Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen,’ p. 322). This makes it tolerably 
clear that the above-mentioned confusion existed. 
Anglo French is certain that the usual 

o-French verb for premeditate was 4 
Cf. the phrase “felonie purpense” in Britton, 
vol. i. p. 15, and the long note in Elyot’s 
*Governour,’ ed. Croft, vol. ii. p. 375. 

Waturer W. Sxrear. 


Arrow Tsrowinc.—As I believe that the only 

where the old English sport of arrow throw- 

ing still exists are a few vi in the West 

Riding, the following extract from the Leeds papers 
of June 9 may be of interest :— 

“ At Quarry Gap Grounds, Laisterdyke, on Saturday, 
A. Ray, of Laisterdyke, and C. Hinchcliffe, of Horton, 
threw 30 arrows each on level terms for 20/. There was 
a fair company of spectators. A shade of odds were laid 
on Ray, who won a very closely contested game by 4 
score. following are the detailed scores :—Ray, 12 
12, 10, 8, 12—54; 11, 12, 11, 11, 11—56; 10, 11, 11,11, 
12—55; 8, 11, 11,12, 12—54; 12, 10, 11, 9, 10—52; 8, 
11, 13, 7, 10—49; total, 320. Hinchcliffe, 10,11, 13, 12, 
10—56; 11, 11, 11, 12, 10—55; 13, 12, 10, 11, 12—58; 
10, 10, 12, 9, 10—51 ; 10, 11, 11, 6, 10—48; 11, 7, 10, 11, 


9—48; total, 316. 


T. B. 
Settle. 
Fork-tore: Ears Burninc.—I have been ac- 
quainted with the first of the following as long 


as I can remember. The latter part is new to me, 
and has reached’me from Hampshire. If your 
ears burn, the sign is :— 
Left for love, and right for spite : 
Left or right, good at night. 
In the case of the right ear I have been advised 
to pinch it, and the person who is speaking spite- 
ly of me will immediately bite his or her tongue. 
8. Inuineworts Bouter. 


Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Waattey.—A list of the manuscripts of George 
Alan Lowndes, Esq., of Barrington Hall, co. Essex, 
in the ‘Seventh Report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission,’ Appendix, contains this entry :— 

“ (No. 156) 1628, July 28, Screaveton.—Ryc. Whalley 
to Lady Joane Barrington, baronettess, at her house 


Hatfield in Essex.—On a report of the death of her 
husband, Sir Francis, he condoles with her. Asks that 
his daughter (her niece) may still remain with her. 
Sends the third and last volume of Mr. Parkins’s works.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell which of Mr. 
Whalley’s daughters this was? The pedigree of 


Whalley, in the ‘ Visitations of Nottingham,’ 1569 
and 1614, Harleian Society’s Publications, vol. iv. 
p. 118, shows that ine had two daughters, Elizabeth 
and Jane, the former of whom married William 
Tiffin, of London, mercer. The famous 
Williams, the founder of Rhode Island, then chap- 
lain to Lady Barrington’s son-in-law, Sir William 
Masham, of Otes, solicited of her, about the year 
1629, the hand of her niece ; but the niece’s name 
it not mentioned in the correspondence on the 
subject, which is printed in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, vol. xiii. 
1889), pp. 315-20, from a copy furnished s ( Mr. 
wndes, the owner of the original letters. I have 
ueried whether it was not the niece mentioned in 
r. Whalley’s letter whose hand Williams aspired 
to. A brother of Miss Whalley, Major-General 
Edward Whalley, one of the king’s judges, came to 
New England and died here. Jane, the youngest 
daughter of Richard Whalley, named in the pedi- 
gree, married Rev. William Hooke, a graduate of 
Oxford University, who was vicar of Axmouth, in 


» | Devonshire, but as early as 1639 came to New 


England. He preached a few years at Taunton, in 
Plymouth colony, and from 1644 to 1656 at New 


:| Haven, Conn. He then returned to England, and 


was private chaplain to Oliver Cromwell. Some 
letters of Mrs. Jane Hooke to friends in New 
England are printed in the ‘ Massachusetts His- 
torical Collections,’ vol. xxxviii. pp. 260-68. If 
this was the niece of Barrington whom Roger 
Williams wished to marry—and I think it not 
unlikely that it was—though one clergyman failed 
to obtain her hand she became the wife of another. 
Joun Warp Dezay, 
18, Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Sermon Wantep.—In the ‘Catalogue of 
Pamphlets in Harleian Library’ (1746), p. 939, 
occurs the following:—“ A tion of the 
Notable Victory given of God to Queen Mary 
shewed in the Church of Luton 22 July, in the 
First Year of Her Reign” (1553). It is a sermon 
by J. Gwynnetb, Vicar. It has never been printed 
in either of the sets of volumes published by the 
British Museum, nor, as they assure me that it is 
not be found on their shelves, does it seem ever to 
have come into their possession. Can any one tell 
me where it is likely to be found ? 


Henry Conse. 
Maulden Rectory, Ampthill. 


Lyse.—In the ballad of ‘The Holly and the 
Ivy,’ temp. Hen. IV., printed in ‘A Garland of 
Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern,’ edited by 
Joshua Sylvester, Hotten, 1861, are these lines : 

Hyve hath a lybe, she caught it with the cold, 

So may they all have, that do with Hyve hold. 
ao a misreading of kybe, chilblain 5 oe is 
it 


Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 
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Hieucate.—I am, as a matter of charity, about 
to publish the somewhat interesting poetical 
remains of John Brown, called “the Horncastle 
Laureate,” under the patronage of Lord Tennyson, 

ioms, of whi am giving ex notes. 
Writing of a man of weak intellect, he says :-— 

“ They laughed, and sed he wosn’t reight, 
His mind was mazzied, or his nut ; 
He should have gone to Highgate 
And for the simples there be cut. 
The expression “to be cut” or “bled for the 
simples” is proverbial, probably surviving from 
the days of plentiful blood-letting as a sovereign 
remedy for most of “the ills that flesh is heir to.” 
But the point which needs solving is this, Why go 
to Highgate for the operation? Was there any 
doctor, quack or otherwise, living half a century 
ago at Highgate to whom reference is here made ? 
I visited Highgate a few days ago, but could not 
learn anything to throw a light on this subject. 
J. Conway 
Langton Rectory, Horncastle. 


* Wiper Horizons.’—Can any reader of ‘N.& Q.’ 
give me the names of the author and of the pub- 
isher, the date of publication, and the price of a 
book entitled ‘Wider Horizons’? F. T. Szxpy. 


Cuaworts.—OCan any of your readers kindly 
tell me the date of death and place of burial of 
Jobn, second Viscount Chaworth, the owner of 
Wiverton Hall, Notts, in 1645 ? J. H. 


Pspicrees.— Where can I see pedigrees of the 
different families of Murray, also of Bannerman of 
Dankeld, and Davidson of Perth, also of the 
branches of Stewart of Cardneys and ae md 

LYON, 


Diesy.—Can any one tell me the name of the 
mother of Simon Digby, Bishop of E!phin, in the 
reign of Charles I.? His father was Essex Digby, 
Bishop of Dromore, second son of Sir Robert 
Digby and Lettice Fitzgerald, created Baroness 
Offaley. Warp. 


Tae Garpens or Atctnous: ‘ Opyssey, 
Lrs. vit. 113—In his glowing description of 
these the poet says: SavAjs péyas 
Opxatos Ovpdwy terpdyvos. What measure 
is expressed by retpdyvos? Buckley translates it 
“ of four acres,” as also does Orusius in his Homeric 
‘ Lexicon,’ and Pope adopts the same rendering. 
Cowper, also, I see, as quoted by Crusius, trans- 

tetpayvov, ‘Odyssey,’ xviii. 374, “a field 
four acres in size.” the other hand, Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang, in their fine prose version, 
translate it ‘‘ of four ploughgates,” a ploughgate, as 
defined in Jenkins’s ‘ Vest-Pocket Lexicon,’ 1871, 
being thirty acres. Certainly a hundred and 
twenty acres would seem to be more correct than 


, even for a ages 
whose daughter did the family washing. One 
acre less, and we should have expected — 
instead of growing luscious fruits, to have pas’ 
a cow on his three acres! Liddell and Scott trans- 
late retpdyvov, substantively, “a measure of land, 
as much as a man can plough in a day,” but in 
their smaller ‘ Lexicon,’ ed. 1849, they also define 
terpdyvos, “as large as four acres of land.” The 
whole description of the glorious garden seems to 
me inconsistent with so scanty a measure as four 
acres. What do your classical readers say ? 
JoxaTHan 


Brroy.—I have laid before me two copies of 
what esses to be the third edition of Lord 
Byron’s ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 
“London, Printed for James Cawthorn, Briti 
Library, No. 24, Cockspur Street. 1810.” On 
the back of the title of one of them is “Printed 
T. Collins, Harvey’s Buildings, Strand, London. 
This does not occur on the other. The two books 
are octavos of about the'same size. They have 
each eighty-five pages. It is quite evident to an 
one who examines them ly that they are dif- 
ferent editions, I have not looked them through 
with much care, but so far as I can tell from a 
rapid and somewhat careless examination they 
are, except for a misprint or two, identical in text. 
Can any one explain the meaning of there being 
two third editions of this work ? 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Emma Tataam.—Can any one tell me if a stray 
copy of the poems of Miss Emma Tatham is to be 
had? She is alluded to by Mr. Matthew Arnold 
in one of his ‘ Essays on Literature.’ She died 
twenty-five, I believe. remember hearing her 

ms spoken of during the period of the Crimean 
ar. One, ‘The Dream of Pythagoras,’ was 
especially said to possess merit, as well as shorter 


ones. I wasa child then, so could be no judge; 


but I wish I could see the poems now. 
F. 8. H. 


Maornt War or 1865.—I should be much 
obliged if any of your correspondents could tell 
me whether any history or literature of any kind 
whatsoever bearing on the Maori War of 1865, in 
New Zealand, exists ; and, if so, where it is pub- 
lished. Aspyr Locke Morayr. 
[See Petherick’s The Torch for lists of works on colonies.] 


Brste Famity Recorps.—What is the oldest 
Bible, in any language, containing blank pages for 
family records? How were such records kept 
before Bible printers began to furnish such genea- 
logical helps? The oldest edition now at hand 
with pages headed “ Family Record” is of 1816, 


by Collins, New York. There are no such pages 
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in the Edinburgh edition of 1795, by his Majesty’s 
printers, &. James D, Burien. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Autusion 1x De Quincey.—Can any of your 
readers inform me precisely to what De Quincey 
alludes in the passage in his essay on the Essenes ? 

“ By the Bible statement we mean, of course, nothing 

which any inspired part of the Pible tells us—on the 
contrary, one capital reason for rejecting the old notion 
is the total silence of the Bible; but we mean that little 
explanatory note on the Essenes which our Bible trans- 
lators under James I, have thought fit to adopt, and, in 
reality, to adopt from Josephus, with reliance on hi 
authority which closer study would have shown to be 
anwarranted.” 
It has been suggested that De Quincey refers to an 
explanation of the terms Essenes, Pharisees, &c., 
which occurs in some copies of the Bible between 
the Old and the New Testament, but his own 
words seem to imply an actual passage of Scrip- 
ture. SALICIRIVIENSIS. 


Hassett.—In the ‘Visitation of Yorkshire, 
1665,’ there is a pedigree of Hassell, of Hutton- 
upon-Darwent, commencing with Thomas Hassell, 

London, who married a daughter of De la Motte, 
Governor of Gravelines. De la Motte was shot 
about 1580. Can any one give farther information 
respecting the above Thomas Hassell? Leo O. 


Tae Game or Poto.—Can any of learned 
Indian correspondents light upon the Jerivation of 
the name given to the game of polo? It is supposed 
by some to be of Persian, by others of Thibetan 
origin, and was first introduced into England from 
India about the year 1872, as stated in reply to a 
query (‘ N. & Q.,’6"8. x. 501). No information is 
wanted on the nature of the game itself, which, I 
am told, is fully described by Mr. G. J. Young- 
husband in a work quite recently published, 
which bears the title ‘ Polo in India.’ 
H. Kress. 
Oxford, 


Rorat Porrs.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me information as to what foreign potentates, 
if any, before ‘Carmen Sylva,’ the present Queen 
of Roumania, have written in verse? Ww. B. 


Sr. Parrick.—In an article in the Tablet of 
March 29, by Mr. Wilfrid Robinson, p. 486, 
St. Patrick is spoken of as the patron of the deaf 


and dumb, What event in the saint’s life has | % 


caused him to be so regarded ? Anon. 


“Wetsn Rassit.”—In a recent review of 
cookery books a Saturday reviewer (May 17, p. 615) 
says: “To call Welsh rabbit (confusion on the 
rarebit wait) is only M. Filippini’s fan, or his 
American patrons’ ignorance.” More recently still 
the Standard, while expressly referring to Thacke- 


was a speciality (‘The Newcomes,’ ch, i.), takes 

care to improve the word into “ Welsh rarebit.” 

This is all a mistake, I believe. Welsh rabbit 

occurs in Grave’s ‘Spiritual Quixote,’ bk. vii, 

ch. ix. But what early writer can be quoted for 

Welsh rarebit ? A. Symrse Pater, 
8. Woodford. 


Spurs.—The gingling spur, or “ginglers,” as 
they were called, appear, from ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour,’ IT. i., to have come up circa 1599. In his 
note on the passage Gifford, rather laughing at 


his | Whalley’s and Theobald’s explanations, says that 


“the gingling was produced by the large loose 
rowels then worn.” Having had reason to doubt 
his confident statements, I took leave to doubt 
this, and wrote to Mr. A. W. Franks, of the 
British Museum. He courteously told me that 
they had no specimen, but referred me to the Hon. 
Harold Dillon’s edition of Fairholt’s ‘ Costume in 
England,’ vol. i. p. 259, and also to the Tower Ar- 
mouries. In the latter I, assisted by Mr. Barber, 
found none, but in Fairholt there is depicted a 
spur with a barred rod suspended from the 
axis of the rowel on the outside of the spur, and 
this in walking would necessarily strike against 
the blades of the rowel or against the spur-bar 
itself, and cause a gingling. In all probability, 
however, there were more ways than this of pro- 
ducing the gingle, and I would ask possessors of 
Elizabethan or Jacobean spurs, or others, to de- 
scribe any such which they may possess or know 
of. While, also, I ara somewhat inclined to think 
that Gifford evolved his explanation from his inner 
consciousness—for I have found his statements not 
always accurate or unbiassed—I would be glad to 
hear of a specimen of a spur so loosely rowelled 
as to produce an audible gingle. 
Br. NicHoisox. 

Curistopner Norrn’s Arirametic.—In Prof. 
Wilson’s charming ‘Noctes Ambrosianz’ (No- 
vember, 1834), I notice the following sentence, 
spoken by the Ettrick Shepherd: “ There, wall 
ye believe me—were lyin’ ae eels and 
five-and-twunty pikes—in all saxty.” North’s 
arithmetic at fault, or is the — intentional ? 


W. Davies. 
Glenmore, Lisburn, near Belfast. 
oF Quotations WanTeD.— 


Spam comes the following quotation regarding 
0g 


He did not know, poor fool, 
Why love should not be true to death, : 
M. anp A, 
“To leave the world better than you found it,” Who 
originated this phrase ? P. A, C. 


Like souls that meeting pase, 
And passing never meet again. 
W. E, Booxsr. 


What Cato did and Addison approved 
Cannot be 


tay’s “ Oave of Harmony,” where ‘‘ Welsh rabbit ” 


wrong, J. D. 
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Replies. 


VOICF, 
(7™ 8. ix. 309.) 


The earliest explanation of this term, so 
ally employed by the grammarians, with which 
I am acquainted is in the “Glossarium Gram- 
maticum” at the end of the ‘Public School 
Latin Primer’ (p. 162, first edition, 1866), 
where there is the following definition: “ Voz, 
voice: that form by which verbs are shown as 
doing or suffering.” 39, p. 24: “The verb has 
two Voices, (1) the Active Voice, as amo, I love; 
(2) the Passive, as amor, I am loved.” Before 
this the ‘Eton Latin Grammar’ had, “ Verbs 
have two Voices; the 
passive, ending in or.” ‘The Short Introduction 
of Grammar,’ written by John Oolet, Dean of St. 
Paul's, and dedicated to William Lily, the first 
high master of St. Paul’s School, in 1510, does not 
employ the term voice, but in the section “Of a 
Verb” states, “Of verbs personal there be five 
kinds, active, passive, deponent, neuter, and com- 
mon,” although at the end of the book (I quote an 
edition of 1758), in a “ Table of the Terminations 
of the Verbs,” use is made of the terms “ Active 
Voice,” “ Passive Voice.” The ‘ Institutio Grece 
Grammatices Compendiaria in usum Regis Schole 
West teri , London, 1754, compiled by 
Edward Grant in 1575, and revised by den, 
under “‘ Verbum ” has this sentence: “ Verboram 
tres sunt voces, activa, passiva, et media utriusque 

ceps.” This grammar being a compilation 

preceding works, the term vox was probably 

in use before that date. I do not, however, find it, 

in the grammatical sense, in the ‘ Catholicon,’ nor 

in Ducange. The ancient grammarians do not use 
it. Donatus says :— 

“ Verbum est orationis cum tem et person 
sine casu, aut rot my aliquid aut pati aut iy: 
cans, Verbo accidunt septem: qualitas, conjugatio, 
genus, numerus, figura, tempus, persona.” —Sec. xii. 1. 

va, 
deponentia."—5. 


This is repeated by Asper Junior, sec. vii. ; 
Phocas Grammaticus, sec. vii.; by Pompeius in Md 
‘Comment on Donatus,’ secs. xx. and xxii.; and 
by Servius, sec. vi. 2,8. Priscian says the same 
nearly :— 

“ Verbo accidunt octo, catio sive tem 
quando affectus animi definit,”—viii, 2, 

“ Significatio vel genus, quod Graeci 3:d0ec1v vocant, 
was Saat est proprie, ut dictum est, vel in passione.” 


Still earlier Quintilian, ‘Inst. Orator.,’ i. 4, 27: 
“Sed in verbis quoque quis est adeo imperitus, ut 
ignoret genera et qualitates, et personas et numeros,” 


on which passage Spalding, in his edition, Lips., 
1798, notes :— 
“ Genera verborum et significationes a} 
Diomedes et etiam nostri Grammatici 
audiunt activwm, passivum, neutrum, deponens.” 
Isidorus, ‘ Hispal. Episc.,’ says much the same :— 
“Verba autem sunt mentis signa quibus homines 
cogitationes suas invicem | demonstrant. Sicut 
autem nomen significat personam, ita verbum factum 
dictumque person. In persona verbi agentis aut patientis 
significatio est, Verborum ies sunt forme, m¢ 
untur activa agunt, u verbero, et passi 
patiuntur, ut cabanas. *—Origin., i. viii. § 2, 8. 
In the above both verbum and vox are 
implied, for, as Augustine says, the verbum may 
be in the mind of the thinker, but it needs the 
ped convey it to others ; hence 
equal to signtficatio in the grammatical sense, 
verb (jjma) being in that form or kind (genus) 
which declares or tells that the speaker is acting 
or being acted upon ; and a passage in Priscian 
may have suggested this use of vox. He says :— 
“ 8i quis altius considgret in activis vocibus passionem, 
et in passivis actionem fieri inveniat, ut audio te, video te, 
tango te, Ostendo enim pati me aliquid in ipso actu. Cum 
enim dico, audio te, ostendo quod vocis tue actum 
patiuntur aures mew. Et e contrario, audior a te, dico 
quod vox mea agit aliquid in aurestuas. Sed tamen quia 
nobis agentibus, id est sentientibus, et aliquid facientibus, 
et oculi vident et aures audiunt, et tactus corpori evenit, 
non irrationabiliter activorum et rocem et i 
habuerunt,”—viii. ii, 7. 
W. E. Buck.ey. 


The French word voix was used for the first 
time as a grammatical term by Dumarsais, a 
French grammarian, celebrated for having written a 
‘Traité des Tropes.’ He lived from 1676 till 
1756. The following sentence is to be found in the 
fourth volume of his complete ‘ Works,’ p. 68: “La 
voix ou forme du verbe: elle est de trois sortes : 
la voix ou forme active, la voix passive et la forme 
neutre.” The English corresponding word voice 
must have come to be used with this meaning 
about the same time, or perhaps rather later, for 
Webster, in the new edition A 1880 of his “ —_ 
tionary,’ gives a very particular account 
meaning of the word, as if it were not generally 
known. Thus much for the “when”; now for 
the “why.” The verb is the most important word 
in a sentence, and if Homer could give wings to 
the words of the language (erea wrepdevra), we 
can with the same accuracy give being and speech 
to the verb that rules them, and say that he speaks 
in a sentence with an authoritative and active, or 
a and passive, voice. DsARGEL. 


I suppose E. G. thinks of the active, middle, 
and passive voices. A voice is a mode of ex- 
pression, but not necessarily a sound uttered by 
natural or artificial organs and audible to physical 
ears. Doubtless this is the commonest meaning, 


DE OQRAE 


| 
or 
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but when E. G. remembers the wider oue he will 
have no difficulty, nor any in believing that this 
matical term is as old as mar itself, or at 
as the oldest treatise on the same. 


F. 8S. Warrey, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


Cuvurcnes or Baixwortn Batxine (7% 
S. ix. 389).—I am tempted to ask what is Mr. 
Warren's authority, at the present day, for Brix- 
worth Church “as a Roman Basilica,” and “the 
oldest church in England.” When the Archzo- 

i — visited it in a it was the 
opinion of the very competent judges present that 
no part of the existing building is earlier than the 
eighth century. There is, of course, a quantity of 
Roman material used in Brixworth Church, but it 
is not used more Romano. 

Apert HartsHorne. 


There cannot be much in the church of Baulking 
or Balking which is older than the Norman Con- 
uest, The main body is unmistakably Early 
English, and of the thirteenth century. I should 
much like to have a list of all the English churches 
which in their entirety are pre-Norman. Those I 
know are the ecclesiola at Bradford-on-Avon, the 
Castle Church at Dover, Worth Church in Sussex, 
and the wooden church at Greenstead, by Ongar. 
Brixworth seems only partly pre-Norman. 
J. Masxett. 
Several—that is, a proportion—of the 
so-called Saxon churches in with a B; but 
Balking is not in Rickman’s list marked as of this 
character, nor is it in his notice of the churches of 
Berkshire in his ‘ Architecture,’ 1835, nor in the 
list of Saxon churches in Parker’s ‘ Glossary,’ 1845. 
Mr. J. H. Parker (‘Ecclesiastical Topography of 
Berks,’ Ox., 1850, No. 70) has an account of a survey 
by himself of Baulking Church, in which the 
earlier portions which he specifies are the north 
and south doorways, which he names Transition 
Norman ; the next to this is the chancel, which he 
terms Early English; while the nave has two 
Decorated windows on the north, and one Per- 
pendicular on the south. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Keats (7" S. ix. 370).—It is not easy to 
analyze beautiful poetry in work-a-day prose, but 
I will endeavour to explain the first stanza of the 
‘Ode to a Nightingale’ as I understand it, in 
order to assist your correspondent Carri, who I 
am glad is interested in this divine poem. The 
poet says that “his heart aches, and a drowsy 
numbness pains his sense,” &c., not because he 
“envies” the nightingale’s “happy lot,” but 
through sheer excess of happiness in the bird’s happi- 
ness, which happiness (namely, the bird’s) consists 
in his “singing of summer in full-throated ease,” 
The four lines beginning 


Shelley’s lines in his ‘Ode to the West Wind’:— 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing them. 

“Spirit” in the second stanza of the ‘Ode on a 

Grecian Urn’ is unquestionably a substantive, 
used in opposition to “sensual ear” in the previous 
line. May I be allowed to say that the phrase 
“‘leaf-fringed legend” in the first stanza of this 
ode strikes me as worthy of any poet that ever 
lived? What a glorious young genius was John 
Keats ! JonaTHAaN BovucgiEr. 


’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness,— 
Thatthon . . + + « 
Is it possible to give the sense of this better than 
Keats has given it? “My heart aches: it is not 
through envy of thy happiness, but because I am 
too happy in sympathy with thee and thy song of 
summer.” Surely this is plainly the sense of the 
lines! In one of his letters to Bailey, written in 
1817, Keats says :— 
“TI scarcely remember counting upon any happiness. 
I look not for it if it be not in the present hour, Nothing 
startles me beyond the present moment. The setting 
sun will always set me to rights, or if a sparrow come 
before my window, J take part in its existence, and pick 
about the gravel.” 
The italics are mine. Compare with this what he 
says of melancholy :— 
She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die ; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips : 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
h seen of none save him whose strenuous 
tongue 
Can burat Joy’s grape against his palate fine ; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among ber cloudy trophies hung. 
These two confessions (for each of them is a con- 
fession) interpret the great ode—interpret Keats 
himeelf. 
“Spirit” in the line from the ‘ Ode on a Grecian 
Urn’ is undoubtedly a noun. 0. 


Errors or Parnters anp Autsors (7* ix. 
261).—Being a lover of fair play, “the other side,” or 
(as I believe Sydney Smith happily christened it) 
“the dog’s story,” always interests me, so I have 
thoroughly enjoyed the amusing treat Mr. Ran- 
DALL has supplied to us. I will in fature incline 
to think the errors which I constantly note in 
print may as often be ascribable to the author as 
to the printer, and will begin with one I noticed 
an hour ago in ‘Men of the Time,’ where we are 
told that Mr. Andrew Lang is known equally well 
for light and humerous articles as for deeper 
writings. 


That thou light-wingéd Dryad of the trees 


I have a collection of most facetious printers” 


are in apposition with “thy happiness.” Compare 
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blunders, which I have noted in my own proofs, 
and I confess it is something like a disappointment 
that the proofs one receives from ‘ N. & Q.’ supply 
so scant a measure of this little amusement! So 
far as my experience goes the reader is exception- 
ally good there, but it is fair to writers to remark 
that many bulls and blunders that we make merry 
over in Mz. Ranpatt’s article would probably be 
noticed by the writer when correcting the proof. 
For my own part, I write amid constant interrup- 
tions. I begin a sentence in one way one day, and 
when, after an interruption, I take it up some 
other day the result is likely to be a disjointed 
performance, This doubtless happens to most 
people, and when the dislocation appears in type 
the deformity probably makes itself apparent. 
Bat proofs also have to be corrected amid inter- 
ruptions; and therefore I for one always feel 
most grateful for any marks of the reader which 
call attention when one makes a slip through 
whatever cause. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, we have a little right 
to complain of being sometimes too much bound 
down by hard and fast printers’ rules. I confess that 
sometimes these are salutary, and emphasizing must 
not be allowed to run riot. But it is also a dan- 
gerous tyranny to crush out all individuality of 
style and orthography. Too much italic, too many 
small caps, the too frequent introduction of (what 
Germans by a happy verbum desideratum call a) 
Gedankenstrick, no doubt spoil the appearance of 
a page of calm English ; but no one writes impres- 
sively but those who feel strongly, and those who feel 
strongly must beallowed some latitude in individual- 
izing their writing. Here are just three instances. 
1. When I am speaking of Leonardo da Vinci, no 
one forces me to call him Leonard; why is my writ- 
ing of Raffaelle or Raffaello always uglified into 
Raphael? 2. Why is my writing of the word 
“rime” always altered into “rhyme”? 3. I have 
an idea that in many cases a qualificative hyphened 
on to a noun gives quite a different tone of 
thought from that conveyed by the same two 
words used apart; ¢.g., I lately wrote “‘ exquisitely- 
worded,” but my hyphen was not allowed to a 
pear. I hope I am not breaking confidence in 
venturing to quote from the sonnet for the Bea- 
trice celebration, with which I have been entrusted 
by Sir Theodore Martin, I find that he uses the 
hyphen-word “ maiden-modest ” as a qualificative, 
a most happy coinage in the place where it occurs. 
Had this been written for printing and the hyphen 
crushed out, I venture to think it would have 
greatly damaged the line. R. H. Busx. 


Among names very commonly misspelt might 
have been reckoned those of ai, nay 
Archbishop Whately and Dean McNeile. The 
printer of a recent historical tale, to the extreme 
disgust of the author, made a character say (in 
1557), “What you told us not to.” A certain 


popular evening has lately been giving some 
very curious of Holy the latest 
being “ Aaron’s rod, which swallowed up the rest.” 
Shall we ever hear the last of “‘ these kind of 
things”? HEerMENTRUDE. 


Tae First anp onty Femate Freemason 
S. iv. 303; v. 157, 311; 7® S. ix. 206, 276).— 
The following extract from an article in the Echo 
of June 6 on this subject is of interest :— 

“In a country so behind England: as France is in the 

status of women, it is all the more remarkable 
to find a woman received into the ancient order of Free- 
masons. She (Mdile. Maria Deraismes, Rue Cardinet, 
Paris) is the only woman in France who has been so 
initiated, and was received into the Grand Orient Lodge 

p- 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. : 


In the Great Exhibition held in Dublin in 
1871—on the Council, Fine-Art Selection and 
Hanging Committees of which I had the honour 
to be—a miniature, painted on ivory, of Miss St. 
Leger was exhibited, also her diploma (or what- 
ever the document is called), her apron, and some 
other relics. The miniature represents a person of 
middle age, of a firm and somewhat stern counten- 
ance. In his ‘Romance of the Aristocracy’ Sir 
Bernard Burke gives a full history of the whole 
occurrence, which has repeatedly been in print. It 
was said she never married. 

Francis Rosgrt Daviess, K.J.J. 


Tue Currsey S. ix. 343, 451).—Board 
schools are not the only schools in which manners 
are neglected. There are plenty of “academies” 
and other “ educational establishments” of a more 
pretentious sort of which the same complaint 
might be made. The only school in which I can 
remember being taught to bow upon entering or 
leaving was a village dame’s school, kept by one 
Pleasant Allen. The curriculum there was of the 
simplest kind. It consisted of the Church Cate- 
chism, the alphabet and easy spelling, “ pot-hooks ” 
(ona slate), and “‘ unpicking.” This last—the un- 


P| ravelling of worsted stuffs afterwards used by the 


dame in the making of patchwork cushions, 
the sale of which she eked out her living—occu 
most of our time. While we boys “ unpicked,” 
the bi girls would sew the patchwork covers. 
If we at. little else, however, we were at least 
taught deportment, and I believe my “ first first- 
love” was excited by the beautiful curtseys of little 
Annie Allen, a granddaughter of the dame’s. 
Such curtseys are rarely seen nowadays, but 
I have seen them occasionally within the last few 
years, B. 


THe Bracu (7* S. ix. 
seems generally to be taken for the birch, but 
Liddell and Scott quote Theophrastus, and say 
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supposed to be the birch tree. Of “Betulla” 
Facciolati gives no derivation, but quotes Pliny, 
i, 16, c. 18, “Arbor Gallica lentissima mirabili 
candore, atque tenuitate: ex qué olim Consulares 


tions were, I think, issued in monthly parts about 
1836, and were intended to be inserted in the 
‘* Waverley Novels,” as the numbers and pages of 
the favourite edition, in forty-eight volumes, are 


fasces plerumque fiebant.” Vossius fancies it to | placed underneath each 


be from the British bedu. Quayle says it is from 
the Celtic bertha; but Wachter is best, that it 
comes from Germ. wit, white, and so is albula, 
mirabilis candoris. Martinius, in his ‘ Lexicon,’ 
= Rembertus Dodonceus, who supports the 

erivation from batuendo, running to batula and 
betula, from the use of this word for the fasces 
when the Romans had conquered Gaul. 


O. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


The derivation quoted by your correspondent 
appears in Francis Holyoke’s ‘ Latin Dictionary,’ 
1640, with this addition : “ Nam ex ea fasces con- 
ficiebant qui magistratibus solebant preferri.” 
Adam Littleton’s ‘Latin Dictionary,’ 1678, has 
the same derivation, and also the quotation from 
Pliny, after which is added: “Ergo vel est vox 
linguz veteris Celtice, que eadem fere erat cum 
Britannicé, ut sit a Bedu facta forma dimin, Camd.,” 
&c. May not the derivation from bedw be correct ? 

F. O. Brrxseck Terry. 

Catafago (‘ Arab. Dict.’) gives batdla, the birch. 

R. S. 

ix. 489).—Simply a 
misprint for trayllebaston. Let me quote :— 

“ Trailbaston, a law term (F.-L.). Anglo-F. trayl- 
bastoun, a term applied to certain lawless men. It 
meant ‘trail-stick’ or ‘stick-carryer.’ Fully explained 
in Wright's ‘ Political Songs,’ p. 383; but constantly 
misinterpreted. The justices of traylbaston were ap- 
pointed by Edw. I. to try them. From (rail, verb; and 
O.F. baston, a stick. See Trail and Baton.”—‘ Concise 
Dictionary of English Etymology,’ by W. W. Skeat. 
Fuller information is given in my larger ‘Dic- 
tionary,’ second edition, at pp. 654 and 831. 

It is weary work to explain a thing for the third 
time to those who do not know where to look for 
information. Watrer W. Sxear. 

See ‘Trailbaston’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. iv. 408, 
470. W. ©. B. 


Georce Works (7* §. ix. 405). 
—As illustrative of these let me note a book in 
two quarto volumes in my library, containin 
‘Landscape - Historical Illustrations of Scotlan 
and the Waverley Novels,’ after drawings b 
eminent artists, n.d., published by Fisher, Son & 
Co., London, Paris, and America. There are also 
in jt thirty-five comic illustrations by George 
Cruikshank, who seems to have found something 
grotesque or amusing in all the novels, and sub- 
jects for caricature. Perhaps, however, in many 
of the etchings of this great artist there is some- 
thing of the caricature to be found. The illustra- 


oun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Spr Wepwespar (7 ix. 407).—For ‘Its 
Meaning’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1*S. v. 511, 620; the 
‘Custom at Amboise,’ S. vii. 26; and ‘Its 
Origin,’ 4" S. x. 140; i. 228, 275; 6” 


vii. 218. Everarp Home CoLEeman. 
Road, 
This is a folk-lore ion common enough 
among Irish Catholics. “spy” is Judas, and 


Wednesday in Holy Week is the day he made his 
compact for the betrayal. R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Tue Lioness AND Ly1nc-1In Women (7* ix. 
385).—I am informed by my Yorkshire house- 
keeper that this belief is, or was lately, current in 
the Riding of Yorkshire. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

This superstition is firmly believed in by many 
of the labouring classes in the West a of 
Yorkshire. W. E. F. 

Covuptet rrom Pops (7" §. ix. 448).—The title 
of Lord Carlisle’s work is ‘Two Lectures on ‘The 
Poetry of Pope’ and on hisown ‘Travels in America.’ 
Delivered to the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and 
Literary Society, December 5th and 6th, 1850. 
Leeds, 1851.” On p. 18 he says, after quoting 
the passage describing the death of Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham :— 

“If any should object that this is all very finished and 
elaborate, but it is very minute—only miniature paint- 
ing after all—what do you say to this one couplet on the 
operations of the Deity ?— 

Builds life on death, on change duration founds, 

And gives the eternal wheels to know their rounds, 

‘Moral Essays,’ Epistle iii., ‘On the Use of 
Riches,’ 167, 168. 
I would beg any of the detractors of Pope to furnish me 
with another couple of lines from any author whatever 
which encloses so much sublimity of meaning within 
such compressed limits and such precise terms.” 


W. E. Bucstey. 
[Many similar replies are acknowledged. ] 


Toxacconist (7" §. ix. 428).—If Curious had 
given the name of the man he seeks, I mi 
possibly have given him better assistance. Ken 
is a very old tobacco-manufacturing town, and at 
the present time contains six factories; a 
number for so comparatively unimportant a district. 
Samuel Gawith & Co., Great Aynum, and John E, 
Gawith, Lowther Street, are probably the oldest. 
They both claim to have been established in 1792, 
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so probably are both chips from the same block. 
Communication with or both might elicit 

N a nowadays in taking 

© writing passes ys out ap 
ordinary licence. Like one for a dog, you furnish 
name and address, pay your money, and receive the 
licence. They were in vogue in 1700, and much 
earlier ; what the practice was then I cannot say. 
A manuf ing licence is a more important 
proceeding. It is extremely unlikely, however, 
that the Excise Office has preserved any 
documents of such date. 

The man was probably married ; and if, which 
is doubtful, the present practice prevailed of the 
contracting ies attesting to their union under 
their own -maoual, the signature would most 
readily be met with in the parish register, wherever 
the ceremony took place, which would very 
bably be in Kendal. J. i 


Yorks. (7* §, ix. 427).—The 
moor around Spaldington, in the East Riding, is 
called Spalding Moor. Here are several Holmes. 
be = Holme Lodge, 

e vi 0 me-upon- ing-Moor, 
which is doubtless the “ village” of Spaldingholme 
which your correspondent seeks. 

Isaac TayYtor. 

The place meant must, I ine, be Spalding- 
ton, the seat of Sir H. aad bee Te 
post town is Tadcaster; but I do not know the 
name of the parish in which it is situated. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


“ Goon, BAD, OR INDIFFERENT ” (7 §, ix. 288). 
—Martial must be credited with originating this 
combination of words :— 

Sunt bona, sunt mediocri t mala 
* Epigram,’ I. xvi. (xvii.). 
W. E. Bocetey. 


Taz Crown or Inetanp (7 viii. 467 ; ix. 
72, 176, 257, 356).—Mr. Marsnatt mends 
worse,” which, being interpreted, means that he is 
practising somewhat successfully the art of ground- 
shifting. But I cannot co ulate him on his 
adroitness. Mr. Marsnatt’s qualification of his 
query is also, to use another metaphor, an at- 
tempted back door of escape, but it is too narrow 
to admit of exit. Anybody who knows what an 
Irish Ard-Righ was, knows that he wielded far more 

er than Henry VIII., the so styled (33 Hen. 

II.) de jure King of Ireland, whose “ effective 
sway ” was bounded by the English Pale, and that 
both Brian Bora and eric O’Conor, to instance 
two well-known cases, “ ruled—not only claimed 
to rule—over the whole country as supreme king.” 
If “‘ effective sway ” be the criterion of a monarch 
of Ireland, then James I., not Henry VIIL., was 


the first English sovereign entitled to be so re- 
garded, for it was not till 1603 (at Hugh O’Neill’s 
submission to Mountjoy) that “ all ,” to use 
a modern writer’s words, “for the first time be- 
came subject to English law.” That any one of 
the long line of Irish Ard-Righs was not only de 
jure, but (what Henry VIII. was not) de facto 
monarch of Ireland, Mr. MarsHatt can see for 
himself by a careful perusal of either the ‘ Annals 
of the Four Masters,’ D’Arcy McGee, re or 
any well-known history of Ireland. J. B. 


OCastte 8. ix. 407).—Camden 
a | says that Beeston Castle “was built by 
Ranulph, the last Earl of Chester of that name. 
of ‘Kogland and ‘Wales’ (1801), 
“ Cheshire,” that 
“the lars reported of the history of this castle 
are not well authenticated. All that on be depended 
on is, that it devolved from the Earls of Chester to the 
Crown, and, after undergoing many vicissitudes, fell 
into ruins, in which state it was seen by Leland in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Being afterwards repaired, it 

k of the changeable fate experienced by so many 
fortresses during the Civil Wars.”"—Vol. ii. p. 243. 
Eventually the castle was dismantled “ by orders 
of the Parliament.” J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool, 

Cuart orn Cnartianp (7* §. ix. 308, 398).— 
There is a foot-note in Taylor’s ‘Words and Places, 
p. 360 (second edition), which informs the reader 
that “the word chart is identical with the hart 
(wood or forest) which we find in such German 
names as the Hartz Mountains, the Hercynian 
Forest, Hunhart, Lyndhart, &.,” which word, I 
think I may venture to say, has nothing to do with 
chart of the ydpvy, xdpvys, pedigree. Messrs. 
Parish and Shaw, in their ‘Dictionary of the 
Kentish Dialect’ (E. D. S.), have :— 

“ Chart (chaa’t), sb. A rough common overrun with 

, broom, bracken, &c. Thus we have several places 
i Kent called Chart, ¢.g. Great Chart, Little 
Chart Sutton, Brasted Chart.” 

Pr (chaa’ti), adj. Rough, uncultivated land like 
ac 
Dr. Murray does not give chart asa generic term, 
but mentions Brasted Chart, sub “‘Chert” (a 
siliceous which it appears Pror. Skzat 
thinks the tish place-names should be com- 
pared. Sr. 


Forx-tore: Sorcery (7* S. ix. 


salt when they banquet at their Sabbath. I think 


| 


401).—Mnr. Orovustow says, “I do not remember valua 
having met with this Senegambian notion of the effi- 

&§ cacy of salt against sorcery in the folk-loreof any other Jo 

country.” But it is a common belief that witches 
have an objection to salt, Reginald Scot says that that ] 
|. men are preserved from witchcraft by receiving origin 
: | consecrated salt, And the witches abstain from po 
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that I have read this in Bodin’s ‘ Demonomanie.’ 
I know that I have read it somewhere. I may 
also add that the Indian story of the snake whose 
skin was destroyed is in Basile’s ‘ Pentamerone ’; 
and a similar story is in Straparola’s work. 

E. 


A to “ eating salt,” the well-known story 
of the Duke of Wellington will bear repetition :— 

“In 1809 (71806) he was sent to oom, that he 
might there busy himself in the discipline, the instruc- 
tion, and all the minute details of a brigade of infantry. 
He discharged all the duties incident to his position with 
the most scrupulous exactitude. One of his friends, asto- 
nished at so much self-denial, asked him ‘ how he, who 
had commanded armies of 40,000 men in the field, and 
repeatedly received the thanks of Parliament, could put 
up with the command of a brigade.’ ‘The real fact is,’ 
replied Sir Arthur, ‘that I am nim-muk-wallah, as we 
say in the East, that is, I have eaten the King’s salt; 
on that account I believe it to be my duty to serve with- 
out hesitation, zealously and actively, wherever the King 
and his Government may find it convenient to employ 
me,’ ”"—* Life,’ by Gleig, p. 702. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


(7 §, ix. 229, 358).—Clephane is a 
family name; they were seated at Carslogie, and it 
is not phical. It is probably personal, and 
to be to A.-S. clyppan, “to enclose, to hold, 
to grasp or seize.” It appears that the founder of 
the race lost a hand, whereupon his feudal monarch 
supplied a “ steel-hand,” ingeniously constructed, 
as a substitute. Clyppan, as a nickname, might 
easily be corrupted to Clephane ; indeed, we have 
the allied form clifian, with the sense of “ad- 
hesive.” A. Hatt. 


Merricat History or Excianp (7* viii. 
88, 158, 238, 317, 398 ; ix. 218, 358).—Though 
not suitable for the purpose of giving a child of 
from seven to eight years of age, according to the 
wish of N. L. B. (viii. 88), on account of its great 

and being devoted to but one veigm it may 
be interesting to add, “ The Reigne of 
Second [in verse], written in seaven books. By 
His Majesties [Charles I.] command. By [Thomas 
May}. 1633,” 12mo., portrait by V 
J. F.R.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


GengaLocicat (7@ ix. 427).—The best 
thing is to buy the little publication ‘ Records and 
Record Hunting,’ by Mr. Rye, which gives much 
valuable information as to what to search. 

TeNEBRIS. 


Joun Mitton’s (7* §S, ix. 361,396, 473).— 
It may perhaps interest Mz. TownsHENnp to know 
that I compiled the note on this subject from the 
original matter, which I came across quite acci- 
dentally and independently, and was not aware 
contained anything on the 


that Mr. Ashton’s 


enry the | 1837 


subject until the article was practically finis 
when I took a suggestion from his ok _o 
shape of Leigh Hunt’s lines on the lock of hair 
and Shakespeare’s epitaph, which I thought I 
might do without fear of being accused of plagiar- 
ism. Moreover, with the exception of a few intro- 
ductory remarks, Mr. Ashton’s article on the 
subject is merely a verbatim reprint of Neve’s 
pamphlet and ‘ Nine Reasons,’ &c., which I used 
in the original. CO. L. Taompsoy. 


A very curious pam of was 
issued in 1790 by Seve urnival’s 
Inn,” entitled :— 

A Narrative of the Disinterment of Milton's Coffin in 

the Parish-Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, on Wed- 
nesday, 4th of August 1790; and of the Treatment of 
the Corpse, during that and the following day. Second 
Edition, with Additions. [Postecript, pp.16,] London: 
Printed for T, & J. Egerton, Whitehall, mpcoxo. 
The details are almost too disgusting to be re- 
printed. The pamphlet gives a very minute de- 
scription of every incident of the discovery and 
exhibition of the remains “ at first for 6d., and 
afterwards for 3d. and 2d., each pwd and the 
author gives forcible reasons and facts to prove 
that Milton’s body was found, shown, and broken 
up for relics. He adds :— 

“In ing a transaction which will strike 
liberal sna wilh horror and disgust, I cannot phy 4 
declare that I have procured those relics, which I pos- 
sess, only in the hope Fh ery Ra in a pious and 
honourable restitution of all that been taken.” 

And this was some of “ the hair which Mr. Taylor 
took from the forehead and carried it home.” 


449).—Miss Mary isa 's poems are not 
blished in book form. She has, however, pub- 

ished the following works :— 

The Bridal of Melcha, 1844. 

The Forester. A Tale of 1688, 1839. 

The State Prisoner. A Tale of the French Regency. 


Tangled Weft, Two Stories. 1865. 

Woodland Gossip. Translated from the German. 1864, 
And the biographical catalogues of the pictures at 
Longleat and , lately published by 
Eliot Stock. V. Payen Payne. 


Tae Parncess Exvizaseta Srvarr §. ix. 
444).—What reason has Newport for supposing 
that a detective was sent down? Did the mys- 
terious stranger announce himself as an emissary 
of the Home Secretary? And may he not have 
been the dishonest agent of a dishonest dealer in 
curiosities ? A. H. Caristiz. 


Trowmoncer §, ix. 346, 418).—This word 
is of very much greater than the citations 
given would suggest. To the Gloucester eyre of 
1221 mention is made of “ Walterus Ironmangere” 
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(Pleas of Crown, Gloucester, 1221,’ Plea No. 21, 
ed. Prof. Maitland, 1884). Gro. 


of both will be found in Barton's ‘ Historical 
Remarques,’ published 1691. former was in- 
in Edward IV.’s time, the latter in 
Edward IIL’s reign. The Company of Apothe- 
caries was incorporated in King James I.’s reign. 
From a marginal note, Pepperers were first so 


called in 1345. Aurraep Cxas. Jonas, 
Swansea, 
Siuver Box 8. ix. 328).—I have one 


similar, without inlaid garter. Mine came 
h the Lane family (Jane Lane, who helped 

King Chrries to escape to Bristol), probably a 
t from the Stuarts, I have also oth 

presents in acknowledgment, J. ©. 


Tas Loupprres (7* 8. ix. 485).—See ‘The 
Risings of the Luddites, Obartists, and Plug- 
drawers,’ by Frank Peel, second edition, 12mo., 
Heckmondwike, Senior & Co., 1888, pp. 354. The 
author has collected a large amount of information 
from people on the spot who remembered the 
Laddites, and in some cases had stood in their 
ranks. All interested in the subject should possess 
the little volame. The Luddites are referred to in 
the ‘ Rejected Addresses’ (1812, p. 3) :— 

Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise? 

Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue flies? 


J.T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 
Enouise Pronunciation (7* S. 


vii. 487; viii. 92).—The remarks on the English | #ppears 


and Italian languages that are made by Howell in 
his ‘ Familiar Letters,’ ed. 1650, may be considered 
worthy of being added to those previously noted. 
He writes :— 

“ Translations are but aa turn-coated things at best, 
ially among languages that have advantages one of 
other, as the Jtalian hath of the English, which may 

be said to differ one from the other as silt doth from 
cloth, the common wear of both countries where they 
are sp ken: And as cloth is the more substantiall, so 
the English toung, by reason ‘tis so knotted with con- 
sonants, is the stronger, and the more sinewy of the 
two; But si/k is more smooth and slik, and so is the 
Italian toung compar’d to the Znglish.”—Vol. iii. 


p. 33. 
J. F. Mayseren. 

Liverpool. 

Mistakes 1x Booxs or Rererence (7" §. ix. 
304, 378, 455).—The misprint ‘The Spended Sbil- 
ling’ for ‘Splendid Shilling,’ mentioned by Mr. 
Mansenon, is very droll. Here are a few, more 


or less amusing, which I have noted lately. In 
‘Ivanhoe,’ ed. 1860, vol. i, p. 64, “‘ the black- 
tressed girls of Palestine” 


as “‘the black- 


demned to wear black dresses under “the burning 
sun of Syria,” to use the opening words of ‘ Ivan- 
hoe’s’ sister romance ‘The Talisman.’ In the same 
edition, vol. ii. p. 71, “‘Some hilding fellow” is 
printed ‘some hiding fellow.” In ‘The Pirate,’ 
same edition, vol. ii. p. 333, Bunce is made to say, 
. in Cleveland is in love—Yes—Prince Vol- 
scius is in love; and, though that’s the cure for 
laughing on the stage, it is no laughing matter 
here.” “Cure” is, of course, a misprint for cue. 
In ‘ Woodstock,’ in the same edition, vol. ii. 
p. 373, Scott is made to say, “Cromwell, accus- 
tomed to such arts of enthusiasm among his fol- 
lowers.” Of course “arts of enthusiasm” should 
be ‘‘ starts of enthusiasm.” 
In the cheap edition of Kingsley’s ‘Alton Locke,’ 
lately published, in a quotation from Shelley in 
chap. xxxii., ‘Saxon Alfred’s olive-cinctured 
brow ” appears as “ Saxon Alfred's olive-tinctured 
brow,” scarcely an appropriate epithet for ‘‘ the 
yellow-haired blue-eyed Saxon ” ! 
In the little “Canterbury Poets” edition of 
Keats, 1886, the lines in the ‘ Ode to Psyche,’ 

Their lips touched not, but had not bade adieu, 
As if disjoinéd by soft-handed slumber, . 
are printed— 

Their lips touched not, but bad not bade adieu, 

As if disjointed by soft-handed slumber. 
A disjointed lip is a lusus nature indeed! In 
the * Keats, 1876, the line is correctly 
printed. 

In the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ twelve-volume 
edition of Scott’s ‘ Poems,’ 1868, the line in the 
introduction, 

And while his harp responsive rung, 


as, 
And while his heart responsive wrung. 
In both my one-volume editions of Scott’s ‘Poems,’ 
1852 and 1857, the line is correctly printed. Oke! 
jam satis est, JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


A quaint error occurs in the fourth edition of 
Brewer's ‘ Reader’s Handbook of Allusions,’ which 
has not been noticed before. Don John (s. v.) is 
said to be brother of Leonato, Governor of Mes- 
sina ; whereas be is, of course, bastard brother to 
Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon (‘ Much “> 

In the edition of Mr. Davenport Adams's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of English Literature’ which I possess (no 
date on title-page, bat issued in parts in 1879-80) 
there is a far more serious error than those alread 
mentioned in ‘N. & Q.’ The article “ Anti- 
Jacobin” confuses the celebrated short-lived 
weekly with its monthly successor the Anti- 
Jacobin Review, which lasted for more than 
twenty years. The contributions of Hookham 
Frere and Canning are said to have appeared in 


dressed girls of Palestine.” 


creatures! con- 


the latter instead of in the former. 
Another unfortunate error occurs in the notice 
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of Andrew Marvell, whose work is referred to as 
‘The Rehearsal Transposed.’ The mistake is re- 
peated in the separate article on this work. 

Under “‘ Ramour,” Chaucer’s poem ‘ The House 
of Fame’ is quoted as ‘The House of France.’ 

I do not know whether these mistakes have 
been corrected in a later edition. 
Joun RANDALL, 


I am much obliged to F. N. for his note re- 
ees the early printed editions of Littleton’s 
‘Tenures.’ My authority!was, I believe, Ames’s 
* Typographical Antiquities, a work sorely in need 
of revision. My attention was drawn to the sub- 
ject by a vain search for a copy of the ‘ Tenures,’ 
said by the same authority to have been printed 
by Robert Wyer, the Charing Cross printer (1531- 
1560). Perhaps F.N. can throw some light on 
this. Heyry R. Promer. 

61, Cornwall Road, W. 


Mrs. Jorpan (7™ S. ix. 387, 494).—Notwith- 
standing Mr. Hope's interesting communication, 
I must uphold the view that the name Jordan, if 
exception be taken to the term “ suggested,” was, 
at a, agreed upon by the lady, her mother, 
and Wilkinson. For this we have Wilkin- 
son’s statement in print. See‘ Wandering Patentee,’ 
vol. ii.’ p. 140, published 1795. The words used 
are “Jordan was adopted,” and this fact was never, 
so far as I am aware, contradicted by Mrs. Jordan. 
The story of the aunt who was dying has long 
since been public property, and is alluded to by 
Tate Wilkinson and was borrowed by Boaden : 
“The lady in question being a Mrs. Philips, who 
had been an actress in the York Company.” Boa- 
den, in the preface to his ‘ Life of Mrs. Jordan,’ 
1831, refers to Sir Jonah Barrington’s work, the 
fimst edition of which was published 1827-1830, 
and is a book that must be well known to all who 
have studied the career of the great comic actress. 
The paragraph from Veritas, 5” §S. viii. 397, 
quoted by Mar. Marsnaut hits my point for 
investigation, namely, the Thimbleby mystery, 
which I regret to find not yet solved. If 
there be foundation for Mr. Laurence Olipbant’s 
tale, surely the time has passed for sentiment to 
stifle facts. Ropert Watters. 

Garrick Club. 


Cuartes Swarr (7" 8. ix. 406, 475).—In the 
edition of Swain’s ‘ Poems’ in my possession (ori- 
ginelly given to a relative by the poet) I cannot 

“There’s a good time coming,” and was 
always under the impression that Charles Mackay 
was responsible for the verses. What particular 
details of Swain’s literary achievements does Mr. 
Bayne want ? W. W. Davizs. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, near Belfast. 


Mixton’s Portic Tazory ix, 269).— 
With reference to this subject, I ask permission to 


quote the following from the poet’s very interest- 
ing tract ‘On Education,’ 1644 (an education, it 
may be remarked, that could only be enjoyed by 
the minority), for the information of your corre- 
spondent :— 

** And now lastly, will be the time to read with them 

these organic arts to enable men to write and discourse 
perepicuously, elegantly, and according to the fittest 
style, of lofty, mean or lowly. Logic, therefore, so much 
as is useful, is to be referred to this due place with 
all her well-couched heads and topics, until it be time 
to open her contracted palm into a graceful and ornate 
rhetoric, taught out of the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Pha- 
lereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus. To which poe 
would be made subsequent or, indeed, rather precedent, 
as being less subtile and but more simple, sensuous, 
and passionate.” 
The use here of sensuous, I venture to say, is in- 
tended to indicate “full of feeling or passion,” a 
meaning also expressed in the word passionate. 
As regards Mr. Boucuter’s other question, as to 
where Milton mentions “ that in writing prose he 
had, so to speak, the use of only his left band,” 
the appended quotation from ‘The Reason of 
Church Government,’ 1641, will, I have no doubt, 
be sufficient for his purpose, viz. :— 

“If I were wise only to my own ends, I would cer- 
tainly take such a subject as of itself might catch applause, 
whereas this hath all the disadvantages on the contrary, 
and such a subject as the publishing whereof might be 
delayed at pleasure......Lastly, I should not choose this 
manner of writing [%.¢., prose], wherein, knowing my- 
self inferior to myself, led by the genial power of nature 
to another task, I have the use, as | may account, but of 
my left hand, For although a poet, soaring in the high 
reason of his fancies, with his garland and singing 
robes about him, might without apology speak more of 
himself than I mean to do ; yet for me sitting here below 
in the cool element of prose, a mortal thing among many 
readers of no empy conceit, it may not be envy to 
me.”"— Vide the charming edition, by Ernest Myers, of 
the ‘ Selected Prose Writings of John Milton,’ pp. 23, 24, 
and 89 (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., London, 1889), 

Henry Geratp Hors. 


In his tractate- ‘Of Education,’ addressed to 
Mr. Samuel Hartlib, Milton writes, after enume- 
rating many branches of study—ethics, politics, 
law, theology, logic, &c.—“ To which Poetry would 
be made subsequent, or, indeed, rather precedent, 
as being less subtile and fine, but more simple, 
sensuous, and passionate ” (vol. i. p. 146, ed. Birch, 
4to., 1753; vol. i. p. 281, ed. Symmons, 8vo., 
1806). 

a is used by Milton as equivalent to 
senseful, full of sense or feeling (bodily or cor- 
poreal),” says Richardson, and it has this force in 
his tractate ‘Of Reformation in England,’ “ till 
the soul by this means of overbodying herself, 
given up justly to fleshly delights, bated her wing 
apace downward: and finding the ease she had from 
her visible and sensuous collegue the body,” &c. 
(book i. vol. i. p. 2, ed. Birch, 1753, and ed. 
Symmons, 1806). 


As to the second passage required, it occurs 
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in his ‘ Reason of Church Government,’ book ii., 
“ Lastly, I should not chuse this manner of writing, 
wherein knowing myself inferior to myself, led by 
the genial power of Nature to another task, I have 
the use, as I may account, but of my left hand” 
(vol. i. p. 62, ed. 1753; vol. i. p. 118, ed. Sym- 
mons, 1806). W. E. Bocxuey. 


Tax Apmission Recister or Corpus Cnristi 
Campriper (7" ix. 389, 475).— 
The replies hitherto furnished fail to meet the 

t raised. I was aware that “A List of the 
ames,” &c., formed part of Masters’s ‘ History 
of the College of Corpus Christi in the University 
of Cambridge,’ 1753 ; but an introductory note to 
the ‘ List’ makes it apparent that the catalogue of 
members had prior circulation as a separate and 
distinct issue. The note, bearing date “C.C.0.C., 
Deo, 1, 1749,” runs :— 

“The Publication of this (before the other part of the 
Work) is, with a view of rendering it the more com- 
pleat, since it is hereby put into the power of all Bio- 
am per Collectors (especially of such as are or have 

n of this House, and so are more immediately con- 
cerned for its Credit and Reputation) to make some 
additions thereto, by communicating to me any Memoirs 
relating to the Families, Characters, Works, &c., of any 
of ita Members, any Notices of which sort will be most 
thankfully 

A copy of ‘A List of the Names,’ &., 4to., with 
the date 1749, appears as No. 308 in the late 
John Camden Hotten’s ‘Handbook to the Topo- 
e y and Family History of England and 

es,’ no date. My query, therefore, remains, 
Where can be seen a copy of the original ‘ List’ of 
1749? Danii 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Deracuep Bett Towers §. ix. 107, 169, 
277).—In the long list elicited by Canon Ven- 
ABLEs’s question, I do not think the following were 
noticed :—Woburn, Bedfordshire ; Chittlehamp- 
ton, Devon ; Mylor, near Falmouth ; Liangyfelach, 
Glamorganshire ; and Flixborough, Lincolnshire. 
They occur in the list given by Bloxam, vol. ii. 
p- 21. His theory, which seems to me a very 
aye one, is that they were so built where 
the ground was soft or marshy, lest the settlement 


D. M. 
Highgate. 


It is a great many years since I was at Wilton 
but I think the belfry—or rather, in this case, 
campanile—of the church there is detached. 

R. H. Busx. 


Weerers (7 S. ix. 469).—An early instance 
of the use of this word will be found in the follow- 
ing extract from Goldsmith’s ‘Citizen of the 

orld,’ first published in 1759 :— 

* Mourners clap bits of muslin on their sleeves, and 

called eepers Weeping muslin alas alas 


these are 


very sorrowful truly! These weepers then, it seems, are 
the whole of the distress,” 
This was followed shortly afterwards by Smollett, 
who issued ‘Sir Launcelot Greaves’ during the 
following year, wherein he says :— 

“The uire was even then handsome, and 
looked well in his 

Everarp Home CoLEemAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

[See also ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4% 8, vii, 257 ; viii. 378, 443; ix, 
17; x. 105.) 


Warerep Sitx (7™ S. ix. 449).—The follow- 
ing quotation does not answer your correspondent’s 
— but it is worth quoting in connexion 
with it :— 

“ j chesable of blew velvat with the albe and apparell, 
prist, decon, and subd of blue unwatered chalat.”— 
‘Inventory of Winchester Cathedral, a.p. 1552,’ in 
Ar ia, vol. xliii. p, 237. 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Gray’s (7™ S. ix. 468).—Gervase 


Markham’s ‘ Farewell to Husbandry’ (ed. 1631). 


contains a somewhat lengthy account of “the par- 
ticular daies labours of a Farmer or Plowman...... 
from his first rising, till his going to bed.” From 
this recital I select what will probably be sufficient 
to give an idea of how a ploughman’s day was 
occupied in the seventeenth century :— 

“ We will suppose it to be after Christmas, and about 
plow-day (which is the first letting out of the plow)...... 
At this time the Plowman sball rise before foure of the 
clocke in the morning, and after thankes giuen to God 
wonetid he shall goe into his stable, or beast house, and first 
he shall fodder his cattle......Whilet they are eating 
their meate, he shall make ready......and to these 
labours I will allow full two houres, that is, from foure 
of the clocke till sixe, then shall he come in to breake- 
fast, and to that I allow him halfe an houre, and then 
another halfe houre to the gearing and yoaking of bis 
cattle......and then he shall plow from seuen of the 
clocke in the morning, till betwixt two and three in the 
afternoone, then he shall vnyoake and bring home his 
cattle......he shall fodder them......then shall the ser- 
uants goe into their dinner, which allowed halfe an 
houre, it will be then towards foure of the clocke, at 
what time he shall goe to his cattell againe......by this 
time it will draw past sixe of the clocke, at what time he 
shall come into supper, and after supper he shall......doe 
some husbandly office within doores till it be full eight a 
clocke: Then shall he to his cattell, and give 
meate for all night.”—Pp. 144-6. 


And then to bed. In case there are “in the hous- 
hold more seruants then one,” instructions are 
given regarding “what the rest of the Seruants 
shall be imployed in before and after the time of 
plowing” (p. 146). It is not likely that the work 
of ploughing would cease earlier in the eighteenth 
century than it did in the preceding one, 
J. F. Manseron, 
Liverpool. 


I know of no reason for supposing that in Gray’s 
time the ploughman’s hours were different from 


what they are now. They are not the same all 
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over the country. Where I was brought up it 
was usual for teams to leave home the first 
thing in the morning and to remain at work until 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, or sometimes 
later. Where I now live it is the custom for the 
men and horses to return home for a meal at noon, 


and go back to work at half-past two, remaining 
until balf-past five. C. C. B. 


I think the poet was right and the commentator 
wrong. In these days, and certainly for the last 
three-quarters of a century, ploughmen in this 
county have been in the habit of making two yokes 
a day in summer, that is, ploughing from morning 
until dinner-time, which is usually at twelve 
o'clock ; then, when dinner is over, resuming their 
work, which is continued till half-past five or six. 
In winter one yoke only is made, which lasts from 
breakfast to half-past two or three, when the 

ughmen come home to dinner. I do not know 

ww these matters were arranged when oxen were 
used for ploughing ; but I see no reason for think- 
ing that they were different from what they are 
now. A LincotysHirE Farmer. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. XXIII, 
Edited by Stephen and Lee, (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) ; 

Biography,’ again punctual in > ins wit 

the aw hg Of the members of this family the most 

distinguished, the poet Gray, is dealt with by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, who in a brief but animated biography gives a 
re insight into the “ versatility and keenness of Gray’s 
tellectual tastes,” calls him “the most learned of ull 
our ” speaks of his few poems as containing “‘ more 
solid bullion in proportion to the alloy than almost any 
in the language,” and attributes to ill-health and fas- 
tidiousness, among other causes, the smallness of his 
actual achievements. Patrick, fourth Lord Gray, is in 
the hands of Mr, Henderson, and Mr, Thomas Bayne 
gives a sympathetic account of David Gray, the juvenile 
author of ‘The Luggie.’ Mr. Stephen also sends a short 
life of Matthew Green, and bestows some praise on ‘ The 

leen.’ Another life of secondary importance for which 

r. Stephen is responsible is that of Zachary Grey, the 
antiquary and editor of Hudibras. The contributions of 
the associate editor lead off with Sir Fulke Greville, sub- 
geet Lord Brooke, the friend of Sidney and Sir 

ward Dyer. The estimate of Fulke Greville’s literary 
claims is very judicious: “ despite its subtlety of expres- 
sion, Greville’s poetry fascinates the thoughtful student 
of literature.” Guy of Warwick, a somewhat nebulous 

rsonage, is also treated of by Mr. Lee, who, while 

ding that “the mass of details in the romance is pure 
fiction,” in certain facts finds some shadowy historic con- 
firmation. The bibliographical portion of this bio- 
graphy has “~ value. Grimald the poet, William 

rocyn, and John Groenveldt are in the same admirably 
competent hands. Prof. Tout is responsible for the 

Welsh princes, Miss Kate Norgate supplies an admir- 

able summary of what is known of Gundrada de Wa- 

renne and a no less valuable biography of St, Guthlac, 

Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, is in the hands of the 


Rev. William Hunt. Robert Green, the Shakspearian 
dramatist and poet. is safe in the competent and scholarly 
hands of Mr. A, H. Bullen, who also writes on William 
Habington. Prof. Croom Robertson writes the life of 
Grote the historian, Many important lives are supplied 
by Mr. W. P. Courtney, Mr. Ru-sell Barker, Mr. , me 
Gairdner, Mr. Boulger, Mr. Thompson Cooper, and Dr. 
Garnett. Prof. Laughton is still responsible for the lives 
of sailors, and Dr. Norman Moore for those of physicians. 
The name of Mr. C. H. Firth appears to more t one 
article of high importance, and Mr. R. yu Dr. 
Greenbill, Mr. J. Rigg, and Canon Venables send 
contributions. Now that the level is reached, it is 

and pleasant to commend the entire management of thie 
national work. 


The Western Law Times. Vol. I, No, 1, May, 1890. 
(Winnipeg, Manitoba.) 

THE editors of this new periodical in the far north-west 
of British North America are well up in their ‘ N, & Q.,’ 
from which they cite freely on points of interest to the 
legal profession, such as ‘ Black-Letter Lawyers,’ ‘ Trial 
by Combat,’ and the ‘ Trial of Warren Hastings.’ The 
leading article of the opening number is devoted, under 
the title ‘ A Constitutional Limitation,’ to the discussion 
of the veto power, as it exists, in a certain degree, in the 
provinces of the Dominion of Canada, and which, the 
writer thinks, needs clearer definition and limitation. 
The memoir of the late Adam Thom, LL.D., first Re- 
corder of Rupert’s Land, gives some interesting par- 
ticulars of the career of one who seems to have a 
man of mark in his day. We shall be glad if any of our 
eorrespondents can help the editor of the Western Law 
Times to a knowledge of the existence of any portrait of 
Dr. Thom, who died in Torrington Square Feb. 21 last. 
As Dr. Thom was a native of Aberdeen, and a graduate 
of King’s College, in the City of Bon Accord, there 
may be some information on this head in the possession 
of Aberdonian friends of ‘ N, & Q.’ 


Tue Fortnightly opens with the dispute concerning 

eter in which Mr. H. and Mr. 
H. Beerbohm Tree take different sides, Mr, Gosse writes 
on ‘ Protection of American Literature,’ and Mr. Lanin, 
whose previousarticles on Russian subjects have attracted 
attention, tells the “simple truth” concerning ‘ Russian 
Prisons.’ Mr. J. A. Symonds depicts scenes ‘ Among 
the Euganean Hills,’ and Mr, George Moore has a paper 
upon Meissonier and the Salon Julian, descriptive of a 
recent secession of French artists from the Salon.—Sir 
John Pope Hennessey’s contribution to the Nineteenth 
Century, entitled ‘The African Bubble,’ deserves more 
attention than it is likely to get. In ‘ The Lights of the 
Church and the Lights of Science’ Prof. Huxley once 
more descends, with controversial purpose, into the arena. 
The King of Sweden and Norway concludes his ‘ Memoir 
of Charles XII.’ Mile. Blaze de Bury gives a concise 
account of ‘The French Opera,’ and the editor protests 
inst the ‘ Threatened Disfigurement of Westminster 
Abbey.’ a Palmer is heard in rejoinder to his 
censors, ‘Official Polytheism in China,’ an admirable 
paper by Sir Alfred Lyall, contains incidentally some 
interesting folk-lore.—‘ A Provencal Pilgrimage,’ which 
appears in the Century, gives a series of delightful views 
in the great historic cities of Provence, from Orange, the 
Roman gateway of which is depicted, to Aigues Mortes, 
Most objects of interest are depicted, but there is no 
view of the Pont du Gard. ‘A Taste of Kentucky Blue 
Grass’ is also well illustrated. ‘The Women of the 
Frevch Salons’ is continued, and Mr. Jefferson's ‘ Auto- 
biography’ reaches the actor’s appearance in Lon- 
don.—' The Romance of History,’ in Temple Bar, deals 
with the confessions of Vidocq. ‘The Memoirs of Prince 
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Talleyrand’ tells what is known concerning this long 
deferred contribution to history and scandal, ‘Christ 
mastide in Tangier’ is from a female pen, and gives a 
fairly animated dercription—In Macmillan’s Mr. T. 
Bailey Saunders supplies much information, new to the 

t majority of readers, as to the progress made by 

ing with his drama of ‘Faust.’ In‘ Valencia Del Cid’ 
Mr, Stanley J. Weyman takes a rather optimistic view of 
the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella.—* A Walk up the 
Valley of the Conway,’ by Mr, E. Walford ; ‘Two R-lics 
of English Paganism,’ by Mr. 8. O. Addy; and ‘ Fines,’ 
by A, ©. Ewaid, F.8.A., attract attention in an excellent 
number of the Gentieman’s.—Murray's bas an article 
on ‘Scotland Yard,’ in which we are told that the 
Brussels police ere much more energetic than the French. 
‘Why not Iceland?’ recommends, as may be guessed 
from its title, a summer visit to the island.— Beigravia 
has an essay by Mr. Joseph Forster on ‘ Schiller.'—' Ox- 
ford: the Upper River’ repays perusal in Longman’s, 
in which Archdeacon Farrar institutes a curious parallel 
between Nero and St, Benedict.—‘ Rural Reminiscences,’ 
‘British Bird, their Nests and Eggs,’ and ‘Capri of To- 
day ’ reward attention in the CornAill.—Mr. Andrew W. 
Tuer contributes to the English Illustrated a capital 
paper, quain:ly illustrated, on ‘ The Art of Silhouetting ’ 
Articles of bigh interest are ‘ Eton College,’ by various 
contributors; ‘Adare Manor,’ by Lady Evid Wyndham 
Quin, both well illustrated ; and ‘Overland Routes from 
India,’ by Sir Dowald Mackenzie Wallace.—Mr. Walford, 
in the Newbery House Magazine, describes ‘A Visit to 
Little Gidding.’ 


The productions of Messrs. Cassell lead off with the 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part LXXVIII. Ina number 
made up of words in use, the claims of the dictionary are 
only shown in scientific terms, as ‘‘ Ungulata,” &c.— 
Part LIV. of the JUustrated Shakespeare, with an extra 
sheet, ends in the fourth act of ‘Othello.’ The most 
dramatic design is that to Act IV. sc. i., showing Othello 
inanimate and prostrate, and Iago placing one foot in 
triumph on his breast. lago is rather a melodramatic 
looking personxge throughout.—Part XXXIV. of Old 
and New London is still in Westminster, and depicts St. 
Stephen's Chapel, various portions of the old Houses of 
Legislature, the ruins left by the fire, the interior of 
Westminster Hall, and M t Street. Among the 
portraits is that of Mr. Dymoke, the Queen’s Champion, 
on horseback.— Picturesque Australana, Part XXI., has 
a map of New South Wales to face the title of a third 
volume, It deals with the Australian Alps and the Can- 
terbury settlements. — Naumann’s History of Music, 
Part XXVIII, opens with an account of Haydn, accom- 
panied by a full-length portrait. A portrait of Mozart 
when a is also given.—Part X. of Dr. Geikie’s The 
Holy Land and the Bible contains a full-page plate of 
*The Plains of Mamre’ and many pictures of Hebron 
and the country to the south.—' The Beatrice Exhibition 
at Florence’ is dealt with in Woman's World. 


Tue catalogue of Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co, contains, 
as usual, some of the scarcest and most valuable of books. 
The same may be said of the catalogue of Messrs, Ellis 
& Elvey of New Bond Street, in which a rare binding of 
one of the volumes is reproduced. In addition to an 
ordinary catalogue of cheap books, Mr. Bertram Dobell 
issues a first part of a catalogue of books printed for pri- 
vate circulation, with annotations, which is likely to form 
a standard bibliographical work. Among the scores of 
catalogues of general books that reach us attention may 
be drawn to those of Reeves & Turner of the Strand, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis of Holborn, Wm. Hutt of Hyde 
Street, Oxford Street, ©. Herbert of Goswell Road, 
William Ridler of Booksellers’ Row, J. W. Jarvis & Son 


of King William Street (containing some rare bo>ks), 
James Brown of High Holborn, Clement Sadler Palmer 
of Southampton Row, Salkeld of Cl»pham Road, Rimell 
& Son of Oxford Street, Wm. Reeves of Fleet Street, 
Francis Edwards of High Street, Marylebone, and A. 
Jackson of Great Portland Street, Messrs. Macmillan & 
Bowes of an bave issued part ii. of a ‘ Catalogue 
of Books on the Mathematics, Pure and Applied ’; and 
Mr. E. Howell of Live l, Henry Young & Sons of 
Liverpool, H, Forester of Glasgow, William Clay of Edin- 
burgh, George P. Johnston of Edinburgh, Charles Lowe 
of Birmingham, John Hitchman of Birmingham, Edward 
Baker of Birmingham, Downing of Birmingham, Meehan 
of Bath, Jarrold & Son of Norwich, Henry March Gil- 
bert of Southampton, M. W. Rooney of Dublin, James 
Fawn & Son of Bristol, James Watis of Hastings, and 
» Iredale of Torquay may all be commended to book- 
overs, 


We hear with of the death on May 30 of Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, F.8.A., for many years a regular con- 
tributor to our columns. He was born September 29, 
1826, in Chester, at the Grammar School of which — 
he was educated. He was founder of the Chester An’ 
quarian Society, F.S.A. 1866, Sheriff of Chester 1873, 
and a member of the Archeological Institute and 
Association. Among other works, he edited ‘ King’s 
Vale Royal,’ 1852; Batenbam's ‘ Ancient Chester,’ 1878 ; 
*The Chester Sheaf,’ 1878. He wrote a ‘ Stranger’s 
Handbook to Chester,’ 1856, and ‘ Chester in its Early 
Youth,’ 1871, &¢. Many MS3, of intere-t are left in the 
possession of his son, Mr. T. Cann Hughes, whose sig- 
nature also is familiar in these columns, The more im- 
portant of these will, it is to be hoped, see the light, 


Patices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
all written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to bead the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

J. Bacyatt.—The custom of discharging firearms at 
ten o'clock at night by watchmen and caretakers as a 
warning to evil-doers was half a century ago not confined 
to Birmingham, but was general in the manufacturing 
towns of the North of nd. It was sometimes 
practised in the gardens of private houses, 

Gauen (“ Paradoxes ”’).—Prof. De Morgan has written 
a work of the class you require, 

vols., Fullarton; or ‘ Religious Systems of the W. ? 
Swan Sonnenschein, 

G. 8. B. (“* Bees’’).— As to the su; ition concerning 
these which you mention, see 6 8. xii, 145, where 
numerous references are given. 

Ropert Parne.—The great gates are not closed. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We oes ee yy that we decline to return com- 
municat w » for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make = exception, is 
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Ww © BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zachylus. 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 
Vol. I. 4to. boards, 2s. ; or 2 Parts, ls. each, 


[THE LARE: Songs, Ballads, a and Recitations, 
Badited by W. C. BENN. 
314 Poems (174 169 English, and Continental 
among folowing :-- 


Poets, 

Lord Leigh, Henry 8. 

Right Hon B. Gladstone, M.P. Lennard, 

Arnold, Locker-Lampson, Frederick. 
lingham, ur. 

Hamilton Lowell, Hon James Russell. 


Ashby-Sterry, J ytton, of. 

hustin, Alfred. Lord. 

Ralley, P. J Dr. 

Buchanan. Martin, Sir Theodore. 

Bennett, W. C. 
Béranger, Pierre Jean de. ton, Dr. J. Westland. 
Bennoch 5 ton, P. 

Blackie, J. Stuart. Morris, William. 
Burnand, F.C. 

Calverley, C. R. orton, Hon. Mrs. 
Carleton. Will. Ogilvy, Mrs. David 
Clough, Arthur Hugh. Pteiffer, Mrs. Emil: 
Collins, Mortimer. Prowse, W. Jeffery. 
Crossland, Mr. and Mrs. Newton. Rossetti, Miss Christina. 
Dobson, Austin Sawyer, William. 

Doyle, Bir Hastings. scott, Clement. 

Dunphie, C.J. , George R. 

] uson. Sir Samuel. Stedman, Edmund Clarence. 
raves, Alfred Percival. Stoddard. Richard 
Harte, Bret. Taylor, Sir Heary. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Taylor, Ba 

ingelow Jean. Vere, Aubrey 
Charles. Waugh, Edwin. 

lor, Walter Savage. Whittier, J. 
Latey, John Yates, Edmund. 
Hart & Co. 22, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE’ BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 


in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Bilver abd 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 
BRAND & CO.’S 
BoULLLoN. 
A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 


Sold by the principal Chemists and Groeers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 
8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Dlustrations. 

Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art, By the late Vi 
Rey. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. Forming the Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr. uld’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and . and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTOUN, B.D., Fellow 
's College, Cambridge, Canon = Cathedral of St. 
Albans, and Examining ) Bishop. Large 
post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, = 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 
Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
Edition, cloth, 1s, 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 64. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s, 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; Persian roan, 
6s. ; morocco, 9¢. ; and in several other sizes. 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 
mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed Lord's Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 
w. ae M.A., Diocesan Ins; 
—— and Wells. A New » Revised. 2 vols. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I, Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 


PartIL An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD'S SUPPER, In Plain 


By the Rev. W. H, RIDLEY, M.A. 


in cloth, 7d.; neatly bound in 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


London: J. Warraxzs, 1 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (7 8, X. Jour 5, 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Norg.—The terms to Subscribers having their Copies sent direct from the Office -— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. the Year, including postage; and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Hunky Watxzr, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


HN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by the said 
C. FRANCIS. at No, 2%, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, July 5, ed 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. ; 

THE MONTHLY PART FOR JULY CONTAINS sa 

A SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY LOVELACE,’ &e. ae 

The MILITARY EXHIBITION. NEW WIMBLEDON and the COUNTRY J 
ROUND. 

ON the TOW-PATH. 
The FABLED UNICORN. IDLE DIALS: Sundials. 
ROMAN LIFE. The SEA. a 
The HANSA, SWIFT and the “COBBLER MILITANT.” 
ON IDLENESS. UNDER WHAT HEADING? A Story, Be: 

ALSO 

THE EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER, a 
Consisting of a COMPLETE STORY, entitled 3 a 

A MIST OF ERROR 

By MARY ANGELA DICKENS 2 

(Granddaughter of the late Charles Dickens). 

LONDON; 2, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. F 

Sold by all Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at the Railway Bookstalls. > 
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